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“Swing Your Partner’ 


“‘Bowlegged Gent & Cross-eyed Maid’ 





“Hauling 12 tons of steel, my running cost is 


Only 6° a mil e or 


“My 145-h.p. Ford BiG JOB hauled loads of over 12 tons 
in hilly country during the Ford Truck Economy Run 


at a cost of only 6¢ a mile for gas, oil, and service.” 


“I’m mighty proud of the 
rig I drive,’ says Robert & 
C. Hau. “You’d know 
why if you saw me step 
around in the hills here- 
abouts with my 1951 Ford 
Model F-8. 

“It’s got the get-up- 
and-go a fellow needs in 
a money-making truck. 
You find that out hauling 
big loads of steel. And 
you find out a lot more if you keep detailed 
cost records like I did in the Economy Run. 
My Model F-8 Bic Jos hauled loads averag- 





Robert C. Hau, 
Steel Hauler of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ing 27,672 lbs. for 21,129 miles. All I paid 
for gas, oil and service was $1,252.00. That 
works out to only 5.93 cents a mile.” 


A steel-hauling Model F-8 like this is 
rated for 41,000 lbs. G.C.W. The 
1952 Ford F-8 features a new 155-h.p. 
V-8 engine with overhead-valves. For 


lighter loads many other models are 
available. You have a choice of five 
engines including the famous 239 cu. 
in. V-8 and 254 cu. in. Bic Srx. 


Now! More Gas Savings-up to 14% 


and more Speed Hauling power, too 





Ford’s advanced new LOW-FRICTION truck 
engine design liberates power held “‘captive”’ 
by engine friction . . . saves you up to one 


WEW 
gallon of gas in every seven! 


LOW-FRICTION 


Ford Truck engineering has done it again! Now 
—three new Ford Low-FRICTION overhead- 
valve engines cut friction horsepower as much 
as 30% to give you more power, and gas savings 
up to 14%, too! 

Ford’s Low-FRICTION design incorporates a 
new SHORT-STROKE principle that cuts piston 
travel up to 20% in the new Cost CLIPPER 
101-h.p. Six and two new Carco KING V-8’s— 
145-h.p. and 155-h.p. New direct-breathing 


WEW 


OVERHEAD VALVES 


WEW 
HIGH COMPRESSION 





OVERHEAD-VALVES give more efficient fuel- 
feeding. New HiGH-COMPRESSION gives extra 
power on regular gas. 


_ Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as 
illustrated, is dependent on material supply conditions. 


FINAL RESUETS 
FORD TRUCK 


ECONOMY ‘RUN 





at your Ford Dealer’s now! 


SEE how little it costs to run a 
truck in your kind of work! The 
figures are in this 144-page sum- 
mary of results from the 50-million- 
mile Ford Truck Economy Run. 
It has running cost reports from 
over 195 kinds of business. See it 


Using latest registration data on 8,069,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


Two years of testing says the new Ford Low-FRIcTION 
engines will set new records for performance and endurance, 
as well as economy. They passed scores of 100-hour “‘de- 
struction” tests. One engine model alone had 50,000 dyna- 
mometer test-hours, and over 500,000 vehicle test-miles. 








1924 CHRYSLER—the first Chrysler—was a sensation when it was in- 
troduced. Its new, high compression (for those days) engine produced 
70 horsepower and guaranteed a top speed of 75 miles an hour. 


1929 RUXTON claimed to be Amer- 
ica’s first front-wheel-drive car. 
Only five feet high, it was distinc- 
tive when the “long, low silhou- 
ette”’ was morea phrasethana fact. 


1931 MARMON was modestly an- 
nounced at a price ‘“‘under $5,000.” 
The big 16-cylinder aluminum en- 
gine developed 200 horsepower. 
It was really something to drive. 


1937 BANTAM was designed to sell 
for around $400. The car was only 
a little over six feet long, weighed 
1,200 pounds, and was powered by 
a twenty-horsepower engine. 














Over two thousand makes of cars have been built in 
the U. S. in the past sixty years. Only twenty are 
left. These are the ones that answered motorists’ de- 
mands for greater reliability, comfort and perform- 
ance. Car buyers always seem to want a more power- 
ful car than the one they are trading in. 


Today, you can get the power you want from mod- 
ern high compression engines and ‘“‘Ethyl’”’ gasoline. 
“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. It helps 
modern engines develop their top power and economy. 
That’s why millions of motorists stop at the pump 
with the familiar yellow-and-black ‘“‘Ethyl’’ emblem. 
They’ve proved to themselves there is a powerful 
difference between gasoline and “Ethyl” gasoline. 


ETH YL 


CORPORATION 


New York 17, New York 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 





1952 CHRYSLER features the spectacular 180-horsepower FirePower engine. This 
engine is designed to ‘‘develop full compression, full combustion and full work 
from every drop of fuel.”’ 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS. 


PICK YOUR POCKET... 


Loos : ‘Sound your 
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Pennzoil is refined from the most 
stable crude oil known—100% Penn- 
sylvania. And it has a tough film that 
resists sludge, varnish and carbon to 
keep engines clean and smooth run- 
ning. Use less oil. Switch now! 


ember Pennsylvania Grade 


M 
Crude Oii Asen., Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS AT BETTER 
DEALERS COAST TO COAST 











TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Labor Day coffins 


The 50% of Americans who 
live in metropolitan centers are less 
fortunate in many ways than the 50% 
who live in PATHFINDER country—the 
smaller cities, towns and rural areas. 

Labor Day will bring another 
three-day holiday for millions. The 
big city hordes will pack the high- 
ways to escape the city for a breath 
of fresher air, or to drive back from 
late summer vacations. Labor Day traf- 
fic everywhere will be heavier than 
usual, but it’s the big town folks who 
will experience the worst jams and 
the risks of heavy traffic. PATHFINDER 
folks in the main will have less dis- 
tance to travel. In fact, some won’t 
need to travel, for they already have 
what big city folks will be seeking. 


* # 


As we look forward to the Labor 
Day holiday, we must look forward 
to a dreadful toll of highway deaths. 
During the long Memorial Day week 
end, traffic deaths ‘totaled 360, with 
hundreds of injured to add to the 
shameful record. In many parts of the 
country, the Memorial Day week end 
was cold and rainy, and hundreds of 
thousands of people stayed home. That 
should have meant fewer accidents, 
but the number mounted far beyond 
the pessimistic predictions of experts. 

This gruesome slaughter appar- 
ently had a sobering influence over 
the Fourth of July, for while the Na- 
tional Safety Council predicted 430 
highway deaths for that three-day 
period, the total reached only 326. 
That was nothing to be proud of, how- 
ever, for it was the highest for any 
three-day Fourth of July week end. 


* + 


What will the highway death 
toll be over Labor Day, especially if 
the weather is good? 

Why do we have this frightful toll 
in traffic accidents? Our past experi- 
ence has been bad enough, but we 
seem determined to do even worse. We 
are horrified at the thought of war, and 
we exert great efforts to avoid it. Yet 
we go on year after year sacrificing 
many more lives on our highways than 
war has claimed. 

Beginning with the Revolution in 
1776, through the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the War between the 
States, World War I and World War 
II, the deaths in all our wars did not 
total a million until last fall in Korea. 
It took 176 years for war to claim 
one million victims. Traffic accidents 
accomplished the -same result in only 





international 
Old-timer. This car was new the year 
of the first U.S. traffic death. 


52 years. The first traffic death in the 
U.S. was recorded in 1899. The mil- 
lionth occurred last December. 

It is high time we did something 
about this situation. Anything that can 
be done to make highway travel safer 
will be a step in the right direction. 
The safety director of a large automo- 
bile club emphasizes the importance 
of keeping one’s automobile in safe 
operating condition. “Safety research- 
ers have found,” he says, “that on the 
average one of every nine traffic deaths 
occurs in accidents involving automo- 
biles with mechanical defects. In most 
cases, these can be repaired easily . . . 
for experts have found the major de- 


ficiencies to be worn tires, faulty . 


brakes, badly focused headlights and 
loose steering mechanisms.” — 

But the principal factor in traf- 
fic accidents is the individual driver. 
A car that is mechanically sound is 
still a deadly weapon in the hands of 
a driver who disdains the ordinary 
rules of safety, courtesy and self-pres- 
ervation, the reckless speed-demon 
who insists upon passing every other 
car on the road, the driver who cuts 
in and out, and the one who ignores 
stop signs. Worst of all is the driver 
who has been drinking. 


* + 


The reckless driver, the speed- 
demon, the drunken driver—all these 
fools who endanger the lives of sensi- 
ble drivers—should be kept off the 
highways. The surest way to stop auto- 
mobile accidents is to stop the things 
that cause them. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





The Missing Money: In the mad 
rush to get ahead, rear my family and 
pay my taxes, I haven’t taken the time to 
write you before this, but now after read- 
ing “How Federal Spenders Get Out of 
Reporting Where the Money Goes” [July 
9], my blood pressure just won’t come 
down until I do. 

How long can we hard-working free- 
dom-loving taxpayers tolerate this, per- 
mitting various Government agencies to 
escape the General Accounting Office? 
I’m sure many readers must agree that 
we should protest long and loud to our 
Congressmen to repeal the legislation 
which permits such practices, and to 
make every agency subject to GAO. 
Cary M. Karnes 
Troy, Ohio 


Air-conditioned: I resent your de- 
scription of Chicago as “the drab, hot 
city by the windy lake . . .” [“Chicago: 
U.S. Turning Point?,” July 9]. This is 
the effete East talking. . . . It is typical 
of the Eastern editorial attitude. 

No other city in the world could 
handle a convention like Chicago. There 
is no city so conveniently located . . . by 
the windy lake... . 

Joseru J. Finn 
Chicago 


To give the “windy lake” its due, its 
breezes are responsible for an average 5° 
lakefront temperature advantage over 
Washington, according to the U-S. 
Weather Bureau.—FEd. 


Plumbing Furor: I attended the 
National MPA convention at Atlantic 


City and heard the magazine editors men- 
tioned in “A Lady’s Story about Plumb- 
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| When You Ride These Airlines 


—You Ride With Dependable 
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CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 





If you are the kind of motorist who 
places a premium on performance and 
dependability—then here is significant 
news for you. 


Today, Champion Spark Plugs are 
used by every major airline in the U. S. 
and by most overseas operators. In fact, 
the majority uses Champions exclu- 
sively. And the airlines, as a group, are 
unquestionably the world’s most exact- 
ing spark plug buyers. 


Traditionally, ALL Champion Spark 
Plugs are built to the same high stand- 
ard of excellence—in quality, value and 
performance. This means that when you 
buy Champions for your car, or for your 
truck, tractor, boat or private airplane 
—regardless of its make—you will enjoy 
the best and most dependable perform- 
ance its engine is capable of delivering. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
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SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, 
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YEAR-ROUND TOURIST FAVORITES: MAJESTIC GRAND CANYON... DEPENDABLE KELLY TIRES! 


‘Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


You can head for the wide open spaces with your mind at ease 
when you ride on safe, dependable Kelly Tires. For Kellys are 
quality built through and through. Their tough, slow-wearing 
Armorubber tread gives you extra thousands of safe, worry-free 
miles. It’s these ““bonus” miles that make famous Kelly quality 
cost you /ess in the long run! When you trade in your old tires, 
your Kelly Dealer gives you full credit for a// the unused mileage 
left in them. So trade them in now—before they’re worn smooth 


and risky. It’s actually more economical—and you'll be set for 


many seasons of worry-free driving! 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 








ers” [June 18]. They made three remarks 
that make me sizzle. . . . One was that 
the plumber comes into your home look- 
ing like “he crawled out from under 
something.” Nine chances out of ten he 

Many times, from the time a house is 
built up until the plumbing starts to de- 
teriorate, no one goes under it until a 
pipe bursts. Then the plumber has to 
crawl through a maze of cobwebs. We 
have found under houses most everything 
from snakes to polecats. . . . 

In basements, you find discarded 
stoves and furniture, and always where 
you have to work... . : Also in basements 
we have found a bear, several times a 
monkey and once an alligator. . 

Epna FERGUSON 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Ten O'clock Scholars: The high 
schools of today contain the average num- 
ber of incompetents and morons because 
by law everybody has to go to school. . . . 
However, those who want to learn, and 
can, are getting more out of the schools 
than ever before. .. . This mutual name- 
calling between proponents and oppo- 
nents of progressive education [July 23] 
is deplorable. 

SCHOOLTEACHER 


Eureka, Calif. 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


e e Now I know why some students 
(at least 3% in Los Angeles, according 
to your story) are forever late for school. 
They just can’t tell what time it is, since 
they never learned how! 

For these 10 o’clock scholars, let’s 
have a short course in time-telling added 
to the already well-variegated curricula. 


Car.LiE Morin 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


e e I, the mother of a fourth-grader, 
am behind the American Legion 100%. I 
certainly don’t see how our so-called edu- 
cators expect to produce any great minds 
in future generations under the progres 
sive method of teaching. . . . As for per- 
sonality, guiding it is the parent’s job. 
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Let the teachers concentrate on, the three 
Fa 

Mrs. Jack HEITMANN 
Tecopa, Calif. 


Farm Problems: Looking Ahead 
[July 23] says hired hands on farms get 
$5 a day without board or room. 

We can’t hire anyone for less than 
$1 per hour. Quite often it costs $1.25 
per hour for farm labor and I don’t mean 
skilled. I know of some farmers who fur- 
nish a house, meat, milk and eggs and 
pay $150 per month. That would be $5 
per day for Sundays, holidays and all. 

G. A. Bertram 
Greensburg, Kan. 


e @ We and all our neighbors who 
have been able to procure the inefficient 
labor we must accept to replace our 
trained sons (now in the Army) are pay- 
ing $145 per month plus room, board and 
washing. .. . 

You say on the same page that “a 
big corn crop in much of the corn belt 
is assure” We live in this belt and just 
returned from a 700-mile trip through 
more of it. I saw no crop that was as- 
sured. ... Many “assured” crops vanish 
during the month of August. But by that 
time the city people firmly believe the 
farmer is going to have another fortune 
poured into his lap. 

We are all sick and tired of having 
our crops forecast every summer, when 
we are holding our breath lest something 
happen to them, like the hail last week 
that wiped out our neighbor’s grain crop 
that was “assured.” . . . This crop fore- 
cast is the farmer’s pet peeve. 

Mrs. Ernest TELKAMP 
Brookings, S. D. 


Advantage of Government crop re- 
porting is that the information becomes 
available to all; otherwise commercial 
interests big enough to collect such in- 
formation could capitalize on it to their 
own advantage. However, inaccuracies in 
recent forecasts have drawn considerable 
criticism of the present setup.—Ed. 


Taft-Hartley Briefing: Particular 
praise is due you for your explanation of 
the little-known secret voting feature of 
the Taft-Hartley law [Talking It Over, 
July 9]. 

Frep Boyp 
Leachville, Ark. 


e @ The editor has reprinted in The 
Crosby Courier “The Workingman’s Pro- 
tection” at my request. We ‘have a strike 
here and I thought some people might 
read it and wake up... . 


Mrs. WALTER GULGREN 
Crosby, Minn. 


e @ This article tells the truth about 
Taft-Hartley. Congratulations. 


MeErtE Loper 
Webster City, Iowa 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinver, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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'D you tasw Ce Mimbo? 


Long Distance calls go through faster 
when you Call by Number 


“You'll save time if you give me the out-of-town 
number you're calling. 

“That way I can put your call through with- 

out first calling ‘Information’ in the distant city. 










“Your own call goes through faster. And you 
help speed the service for everyone. That’s espe- 
cially important now, when so many urgent defense 
calls are on the Long Distance lines.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





A HELPFUL HINT—Start today to build up a list of out-of-town 
telephone numbers. Write down those you already know. If there's 
a new number you don’t have—or an old one you've forgotten — 
be sure to add it to the list when the operator gives it to you. 

















watch out— 
for the shadow of 


under-insurance 









Time and tide wait for no man. No more does fire... 


So if you’re under-insured — as seven out of ten 
homeowners and householders are today—don’t push 
your luck any farther. 


Find out just how much of your house is in the 
shadow. For help in appraising its furniture and con- 
tents, write for Hartford’s free Inventory Booklet. 
Then see your Hartford Fire Insurance agent or your 
insurance broker and get enough protection for both 
house and contents. 


The cost of that protection is low . . . so low you'll 
be amazed . . . so low you'll realize it’s absolutely 


foolhardy to take further risks. 


Why not see your Hartford Fire Insurance agent 
or your insurance broker today? 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company . Hartford 15, Connecticut 














INSIDE NOTES 





“New York and Hollywood are 
overreported. Washington is badly re- 
ported. The county seats and trading 
centers are badly underreported.” So 
PATHFINDER’s editor-in-chief reminds us 
frequently. While preparing this issue our 
writers visited Lebanon, Ind., Nahma, 
Mich., Flemington, N. J., Spencer, W. Va.. 
and a lot of other places where interesting 
people make interesting news, besides dig- 
ging behind important scenes in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. There’s nothing 
else quite like PATHFINDER! 


x *k * 


For more than two years Americans 
have asked each other . . . “What would 
you do about Korea?” PATHFINDER put 
the question to residents of Lebanon, 
Ind. Their answers—recommended read- 
ing for military and civilian leaders—are 
given on page 21. 


s+ & 


Three of PATHFINDER’s editors— 
sober fellows and trained observers— 
have seen “flying saucers,” by which 
they mean something unexplained in the 
sky. PATHFINDER’S science editor, secret- 
ly frustrated because he’s seen nothing in 
the heavens that couldn’t be called a 
plane or perhaps a turkey buzzard, nev- 
ertheless rounds up the best scientific in- 
formation on the what-are-theys of 1952 
(page 18). 


x * * 


Associate Editor Jules Billard is 
a competent hobbyist (model trains, 
wood-working, etc.). About a year ago he 
and his wife joined a square dancing 
group, found it fun and exercise for all 
ages. Billard’s personal enthusiasm goes 
into two channels: his square dancing 
story on page 38, and his current labors 
in enlarging his cellar. He plans a colos- 
sal square dance for the PATHFINDER staff 
when it’s finished. 


x & ® 
Who is “John Steuben”? The story 


that he doesn’t want you to know appears 
on page 44. . . . Clarence Cannon’s ad- 
mirers call him a man who promotes 
economies saving hundreds of dollars. 
His detractors say he lets billions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars slip through his fingers. 
See page 22 for the story of this parlia- 
mentary expert. 


= & @& 


The “Bamboo Curtain” around 
Communist China effectively keeps most 
of the domestic propaganda at home. On 
page 24 Overseas Wit brings you—by 
way of a tortuous and difficult road from 
the interior of China to Washington—a 
selection of the humorless cartoons de- 
signed to fan the Red reader’s hatred of 
the U.S. PATHFINDER’s translators and 
foreign news sources are already working 
to bring you similar exhibits from other 
satellites. 
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The Cover. Square dancing’s re- 
vival has been called the second great- 
est social phenomenon of our times. 
“Bowlegged Gent & Cross-eyed Maid,” 
page 38, gives you a look at the whys 
and whats of its booming growth. 


Next Issue. A national “get-out- 
the-vote” effort is aiming at 63 million 
voters in November. Boy Scouts will 
have a key role. Read “Could Your 
Vote Change the Election?” 


xR 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 


can best support freedom by printing. 


facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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| You SEE the difference in your hair, after 
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When sun, wind, water dry out hair and 
scalp, try 50 seconds’ brisk massage with 
Vitalis Hair Tonic. Its exclusive formula 
prevents dryness . . . feels stimulating, re- 
freshing. You FEEL the difference right away! 


HAIR IN PLACE 


LONGER! & 


+ A “4 + ke. 


10 seconds’ combing. It’s far handsomer, 
healthier-looking — and it stays in place 
longer. (Vitalis contains new grooming dis- 
covery.) Use Vitalis this summer— you'll 
FEEL and SEE the difference! 


PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 





HAIR TONIC 


é and the . 
60 Workout" 
A Product o} Bristol-Myers 
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Sky Chief PACKS PUNCH ! 


...when you ger 
the GREEN"! 











K™ Volatane Control makes the difference. 


—= Pleats Control means volatility and octane in Sky Chief 
are both scientifically controlled. And that Sky Chief punch 
puts “go” in your get-a-ways, gives you quicker warm ups, 
and smoother going all the way . . . it feels like the power of 
an extra motor. Fill up with Sky Chief at your 
Texaco Dealer — the best friend your car ever had. 


. and don’t forget the best moter oil your money can buy. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 
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In spite of 
the Illinois Governor's apparent friendliness toward the President, 
Vice—Presidential candidate John Sparkman has come out strongly 
against Truman's plan to recall Congress for a politics-—filled 
special session on price controls. 


* Stevenson's campaign, is desperately trying to head off a typical 
Truman smear-type attack on the Republicans. Monroney is emphasizing 
——nervously——that Democratic big guns will concentrate on issues and 
avoid the President's famous "give—'em-hell" technique. 


gast-machine crony against W. Stuart Symington for the Democratic 
Senate nomination, has given ammunition to Stevenson aides who want 
to minimize the President's national campaign role as much as pos- 
Sible. -They argue that he can't deliver votes to the candidates he 
supports, even in his native state. 


EISENHOWER SUPPORTERS are almost as skittish toward Taft. So far they haven't 
taken up the Senator's generous offer of help, contained in a letter 
to Republican National Chairman Arthur Summerfield. Taft's active 
entry into the campaign would undoubtedly do much to persuade his 
pre-convention backers to give enthusiastic aid to Eisenhower, but 
Ike's people don't want to give the Senator that much prominence in 
the campaign. 


take over Stevenson's. That would turn the election into what would 
be basically a Taft-—Truman contest. 


RUSSIA HAS KILLED PLANS FOR ALL-GERMAN ELECTIONS. Soviet refusal to co-operate 
has ended the work of a U.N. commission for national elections with 
democratic guarantees. America, Britain and France are still trying, 
but-—-without the Reds——chances are dim both for the elections and 
for a united Germany. 


greatest power struggle has begun. With "Evita" gone, the army wants 
to oust her husband, Dictator Juan Perdén-——but the labor unions and 
"shirtless ones" Evita drew to her husband's support will undoubtedly 
fight if the army attempts to take over. 


eS ees Oe eee — 


Argentina could have a labor government, unfriendly to the United 
States, within two years. The U.S. is lining up on the side of the 
Argentine army in this fight which could decide the future of most of 
South America. 


SPAIN IS A CONVENIENCE BUT NOT A NECESSITY for U.S. defense plans in Europe. 
Congress has appropriated a $187.5 million military grant-in-aid for 
Dictator Franco, but he is holding out for more, in return for 
Spanish bases. But we aren't hurrying: All the Navy wants is off- 
shore anchorage rights; the Air Force has so many bases in North 
Africa it doesn't really need the Iberian Peninsula; and the Army 
isn't eager to replace the decrepit equipment of Franco's 450,000- 
man army with supplies that are more urgently needed at the present 
time in Korea and Europe. 
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Across the nation 


All the Young Men. In Detroit, 
Governor G. Mennen Williams visited an 
Armed Forces induction station and 
shook hands with a dark-haired young 
man. He was Arthur Weinfeld, 23, of De- 
troit—the millionth American to be draft- 
ed since the Korean War broke out. 


For Negro Americanism. Near 
Roanoke, Va., began the perfectly legal 
sale of 50¢. pieces at $2 each. The half- 
dollars were a special issue commemorat- 
ing two great Negro leaders, Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington Car- 
ver. Congress had authorized their sale 
at premium prices by the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial founda- 
tion. Banks elsewhere were authorized to 
sell the coins, too; proceeds were to help 
expand an Americanism program among 
Negroes. 


OPS Silly Stuff. The Office of Price 
Stabilization issued a solemn amendment 
to its rules last week: The price of 
Graham automobiles will no longer be 
controlled—because, the OPS admitted, 
“the Graham is no longer being manu- 
factured.” The last Graham, in fact, rolled 
off the line in 1941; only 676 are still 
in operation. 


North of the Border. It’s roundup 
time in Texas, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is swinging its lar- 
iat. In the past week it has rounded up 
and sent home close to 10,000 illegally 
entered Mexican “wetback” farm work- 
ers in the Rio Grande Valley, largest 
mass deportation in I. & N. history. The 
agency also released figures showing that 
the year ending June 30 saw 531,719 il- 
legal aliens cross the Mexican border, at 
least 500,000 of them wetbacks. Main 
purpose in the present drive is to prevent 
wetbacks from moving north after the 
harvest season to clog the labor market in 
Chicago and other northern areas where 
several thousand a week are already be- 
ing picked up. 


Fadeaway? Weary of strife, both 
military and political, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur accepted ap- 
pointment as chairman of the board of 
Remington Rand, Inc., typewfiter and 
business equipment manufacturers. Pay 
for his new job was reported to be about 
$100,000 a year; he continued to draw 
Army pay of $19,548. After accepting the 
offer from James H. Rand, president of 
the company, MacArthur added: “It is 
extremely agreeable to pass from an in- 
dustry of destruction to one of construc- 
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United Press 


The former Mr. W. A million Ameri- 
cans since the first gunshot. (SEE: All) 


tion. ... I think it is a gift of God that 
permits an old soldier to end that way.” 


Little King. Most appealing of 
Near East monarchs, Iraq’s King Faisal 
Il, 17 years old and 5 feet tall, arrived on 
the Queen Mary to tour the United States. 
He saw the Dodgers play at Ebbetts 
Field, flew to Washington to meet Presi- 
dent Truman, expressed a yen to see 
TVA. Actually Faisal, now a student at 
England’s Harrow, will not be crowned 


Now is NOT the time 
\ for an old soldier to 
BN) come tothe aid of 


Ba 





Soe Washington Star 
Happy valedictory. Remington Rand 
got a five-star recruit. (SEE: Fadeaway? ) 


Number 16 


Volume 59, 





until he is 18, next May 2. Meanwhile his 
uncle Abdul Illah, reigns as regent. 


Old Solons Never Die. Tennes- 
see’s terrible-tempered Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, 83, went to the well just once 
too often: His attempt to become the sec- 


ond man in U.S. history (the first was. 


Wyoming’s Francis’ Warren) to win a 
seventh six-year term in the Senate was 
stopped by Representative Albert Gore, 
44. Gore stressed McKellar’s age, easily 
won the Democratic primary which is tan- 
tamount to election in November. As 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and a veteran with 36 years’ 
service, McKellar in recent years has 
been one of the most powerful men in the 
Senate. 


Bulletin board 


Iran’s*Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, puffed up with his return to office 
over the Shah’s opposition, asked his Na- 
tionalist assembly for a six-month grant 
of military dictatorial power to rule by 
decree, got it after mobs demonstrated 
outside the building. 

ee In Honolulu, representatives of 
three Pacific nations signed a mutual de- 
fense treaty and coined a new word: AN- 
ZUS, standing for Australia-New Zealand- 
United States. 

e e Communist Bulgarian soldiers 
set up an outpost on a disputed border 
island in the Gamma River, between 
Greece and Bulgaria, withdrew when 
Greek soldiers promptly opened fire on 
them. 

ee As part of a vast report on the 
nation’s health, the Brookings Institution 
disclosed that the U.S. death rate has 
been cut nearly in half in 50 years. 

ee A Federal Grand Jury decided 
to investigate charges that 100 Chicago 
post office employes had bought promo- 
tions at prices up to $1,500. 


Life goes on 


Whoopers at Home. One of na- 
ture’s minor mysteries was cleared up last 
week: Two observers from the U.S. Fish 
and Wild Life Service finally found the 
summer breeding ground of the almost 
extinct whooping crane. It’s in the marshy 
wilderness north of Canada’s Great Slave 
Lake. 


Prelude to a Spanking. Last week 
mischievous, 7-year-old Richard Soucek 
of Washington, D.C., went to the zoo with 
a “friend” he met that morning, a 39- 
year-old handyman, Major F. Brown, who 
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worked in the neighborhood. They 
stopped in front of a lion’s cage. Major 
suggested that Richard climb the railing 
and pull the lion’s tail, which was hang- 
ing out of the cage. Richard dared Major 
to do it first. Major wouldn’t, so Richard 
did. The owner of the tail, a 3-year-old, 
350-pound feline named Vet, looked at 
Richard, showed huge teeth in a bored 
yawn, let him go right on pulling. Horri- 
fied attendants snatched Richard away 


and turned Brown over to the police, who- 


put him in a mental ward for observation. 


Tommy’s Troopers. A call for 
blood went out three years ago from 
Highsmith Hospital, Fayetteville, N.C., 
where Tommy Sanford, 2, was desperate- 
ly ill with nephritis. Tommy’s father, Col. 
Teddy H. Sanford, commands the 504th 
Infantry of the 82nd Airbourne Division 
at Fort Bragg.’ His tough paratroopers 
showed what they thought of the “old 
man” by lining up to offer blood. Before 
Tommy got back on his feet he had re- 
ceived 169 transfusions, from some 200 
men. The other day Tommy stood in the 
reviewing stand at Fort Bragg as the 
504th paraded past. Tommy saluted, tried 
to talk, but the tears came instead. 


Your Pooch-Pelt, Madame. On 
Friday, Aug. 8, the glamor was taken out 
of furs. The Federal Trade Commission 
had decided that the use of “true Eng- 
lish names” was necessary to safeguard 
customers. So, on the stroke of midnight 
Friday, “Manchurian wolf” suddenly 
changed to just plain “dog.” “Coney” be- 
came, in a saddening number of cases, 
“rabbit.” The new names must be plainly 
marked on coat and stole labels. Some of 
them will sound as exotic, though tech- 
nically accurate, as could be wished: bas- 
sarisk, desman. pahmi, peschanik, suslik 
and viscacha. The FTC does not, fortu- 
nately, require labels to explain that 
most of the foregoing are varieties of rat. 


International scene 


Point of No Return. In Red-run 
Poland, a law was passed permitting only 
reliable Communists (about 25% of the 
population) to vote. In Chicago, this de- 
cided Polish consul Jan Fabrisiak. He 
sent his resignation to the embassy in 
Washington. Simultaneously, he asked the 
State Department for political asylum in 
the U.S. He intended to stay, together 
with his wife, two children and a govern- 
ess. The State Department, while promis- 
ing nothing (the Justice Department 
deals with such requests from inside U.S. 
borders), announced reassuringly that no 
political refugee from an Iron Curtain 
country had ever been turned down on 
such a request. 


Perfect Match. In London it was 
announced that dapper Foreign Secretary 
Sir Anthony Eden, 55, would marry beau- 
tiful, blonde, blue-eyed Clarissa Spencer- 
Churchill, 32-year-old niece of his boss, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. Eden 
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U.S. Army 


Gratitude. Tommy (center) watched his loyal rescuers march by. (SEE: Troopers) 


was divorced in 1950. The Garboesque 
Miss Spencer-Churchill was hailed in 1938 
as Britain’s most beautiful debutante of 
the year. 


Pinch-hitter. While Arab Legion 
armored cars patrolled outside, the Par- 
liament of Jordan dethroned mentally ill 
King Talal, 41, and proclaimed his 17- 
year-old son Prince Hussein King in his 
place. 


End of Story? Reporters who had 
flocked to County Kerry, Ireland, were 
glum. The bottle-romance seemed to have 
dried up. It began in 1949, when Frank 


Hayostak, a homeward-bound GI, put a 
message in a bottle and tossed it in the 
sea. It washed up near Kinard and was 
found by a Kerry colleen named Breda 
O’Sullivan. Breda wrote to Frank, in 
Johnstown, Pa.; he wrote back. The cor- 
respondence went on until last month, 
when Frank, an arc-welder, had saved 
enough money to visit Ireland. Frank was 
now 27, Breda 24. Keeping the press on 
tenterhooks, they had a pleasant visit to- 
gether at the O’Sullivans’ house. Then 
they took a holiday jaunt to Cork, kissed 
the famous Blarney Stone, finally gave 
reporters a verdict: just friends, no ro- 
mance. 





Wide World 


Breda and Frank. The bottle saga seemed to have by-passed romance. (SEE: End) 
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Slow start. lke offers generalities and Wyatt confers with Adlai as campaign preliminaries get under way. (SEE: Politics) 
United Press 


Politics: warm-up for campaigning 


Stevenson risks the cry of *Truman’s candidate’ 


while Ike gets off to a dull start 


In the next few days the country 
will learn how closely Adlai Stevenson in- 
tends to follow the campaign tips Harry 
Truman gave him at their White House 
meeting this week. 

And it will also begin to find out 
whether Dwight D. Eisenhower is capa- 
ble of more than the carefully phrased 
generalities he has uttered to date in his 
first appearances as a candidate. 

So far neither the Democratic nor 
the Republican nominee for President 
has made very sensational progress. The 
real testing time is still ahead, scheduled 
to begin around Labor Day when Steven- 
son will speak in Detroit and Ike will 
start his 60-day swing around the coun- 
try. In the meantime, both men have made 
tactical blunders which later campaign- 
ing may erase. 


Is Everybody Happy? Governor 
Stevenson, having spent six months avoid- 
ing the Truman label like the plague, 
suddenly abandoned his carefully devel- 
oped independence and asked the Presi- 
dent for an invitation to the White House. 
On Tuesday the President happily obliged. 
He had Adlai in to lunch with the Cabi- 
net. Everybody posed for pictures, every- 
body issued statements, everybody was 
very jolly. But all the meeting really ac- 
complished, in a political sense, was to 
give Stevenson’s enemies new basis for 
the charge that he is Truman’s “captive 
candidate.” 

In Los Angeles, addressing an audi- 
ence of 15,000 in the Coliseum which 
seats 103,000, General Eisenhower offered 
a ten-point program of generalities which 
gave no hints as to how he will run the 
country if elected. A week later he told an 
Indian tribal celebration at Gallup, N.M., 
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that Indians should offer a good example 
to the nation by voting in November. 
These innocuous comments revived fears 
that the general may continue to depend 
on his personal fame as an excuse to 
avoid specific discussions of the issues. 


Adlai’s Aides. On the practical 
level, both candidates did much planning 
and conferring in their respective head- 
quarters. Stevenson dipped into the ranks 
of -the left-wing Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action for his campaign manager, 
Wilson Wyatt, former mayor of Louis- 
ville, Ky. (Wyatt, 46, was a founder of 
ADA, served as its chairman in 1947. He 
was Truman’s housing expediter in 1945, 


quit after a year of big plans, vague. 


dreams and constant squabbles with Con- 
gressional committees. ) 

From ADA Stevenson also drew one 
of his chief campaign advisers, Harvard 
historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. To re- 
place Frank McKinney as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee he 
picked Stephen A. Mitchell of Chicago, 
chief counsel of the House Judiciary sub- 
comimittee investigating the Justice De- 
partment, an old Stevenson friend who 
worked in the 1948 governorship cam- 
paign. And he met with his former rivals 
for the nomination, among them Geor- 
gia’s Senator Dick Russell, who predicted 
that Stevenson would sweep the South. 


Ike’s Ideas. In Denver, Eisenhower 
met with most of the members of the pro- 
Taft Illinois delegation who had fought 
his nomination in Chicago, sent them 
home pledging their full support. 

He also met with former Ambassador 
John Foster Dulles; together they issued 
a solemn warning that the United States 





faces the “greatest peril” in its history 
and promised to make foreign policy one 
of the major issues. 

In a typical Eisenhower compromise, 
the genéral established a _ three-headed 
campaign organization: Governor Sher- 
man Adams of New Hampshire is his 
“personal campaign director”; Republi- 
can National Chairman Arthur Summer- 
field is the general campaign manager; 
the independent Citizens-for-Eisenhower 
clubs will have a “co-ordinated” part. 

Organizationally, the two candidates 
were getting ready. Politically, however, 
neither was starting any forest fires. 


P. F. says: 


“1 don’t believe the income tax 

fellows will give me a deduction 

for all that interest I have to pay 
on Uncle Sam’s debts.” 


: People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in.......$4,014,461.946 
(Average family contribution: $90) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $7,651,614,609 

(Average family cost: $172) 

The Government owes....... 

Pelee errr fhe, BH 
(Average family share: $5,907) 

Interest paid on the public 

debt since July 1... .$349,745,929 
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Ominous noises 


from the coal mines 


The John L. Lewis suspense-and- 
mystery act is beginning again, and the 
public as usual will pay a handsome price 
to watch the show. 

This week the nation’s coal mine op- 
erators are cautiously sounding out the 
United Mine Workers’ president on his 
demands for a new contract when the 
present one ends (at his order) on Sept. 
30. Best guess is that he wants a 1214¢- 
an-hour increase in the miners’ present 
$16.35 average daily pay. But at the mo- 
ment he isn’t ready to say. 

Wrapped in his usual mantle of 
glowering remoteness, he is giving the op- 
erators time to think it over. A nation- 
wide strike of’ the 475,000 UMW mem- 
bers will start on Sept. 22 if the com- 
panies don’t see things his way. 

Lewis’s bargaining position is seem- 
ingly weaker than on past occasions: 
more than two months’ supply of coal 
above ground, permitting the operators 
plenty of time for negotiations before the 
country would feel a real pinch; a drop 
in over-all demand which has already 
caused layoffs; and the fact that the gen- 
eral public will have to pay the bill in 


the form of higher prices for coal and all © 


the manufactured products which depend 
upon it. which could bring pressure for a 
settlement on the operators’ terms. 


The Bill for Steel. Meanwhile, the 
Administration is still calculating the 
cost of the 55-day steel strike. Latest re- 
port. by the President’s own special as- 
sistant, Dr. John Steelman, indicates it 
may take a year to recover from the loss 
in steel production. Ammunition output, 
he said, may not get back on schedule un- 
til early 1953. 





United Press 
John L. Once more, a dramatic show— 


trouble for the public. (SEE: Ominous) 
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The writer of this column has 
been peering intently into the sky of 
evenings. He has been looking for fly- 
ing saucers, and for portents of the 
future. 

At sunset and dusk he has been 
seeing chimney swifts and bats. He 
has watched a family of screech owls 
getting adjusted to the immemorial 
customs of screech owl society. As 
darkness gathered, he has looked up- 
ward at vast expanses of clear sky, at 
imposing piles and farflung banners of 
clouds, and at the moon itself. He has 
watched the stars twinkle in the’ un- 
reachable distance. So far he has ob- 
served no portraits of either Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson etched in the firm- 
ament, but he has night after night 
watched the lightning bugs trail their 
strange gleams across the darkened 
landscapes. He has seen no flying 
saucers as yet. 
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This contemplation of the heav- 
ens affords a comfortable momentary 
escape from earthbound, workaday 
problems. While watching Venus twin- 
kling far off in the evening sky, one 
may recall (or look it up) that this 
planet, about equal to the earth in size, 
is but 67 million miles away. With 
space ships reported to be just around 
the corner, he might even give thought 
to visiting this neighbor planet, much 
as one may now have supper in New 
York and breakfast 13 hours later in 
Paris. 

So engaging an idea leads to an 
adventure in arithmetic. In these slow 
times, it still takes five days to fly 
around the world on a commercial air- 
line. No doubt a space ship will make 
better time and go 25,000 miles an 
hour. Going around the world in an 
hour no longer seems too fantastic. 
One ought to get to Venus in prac- 
tically no time at all. Let’s see—25,000 
times 24 hours equals 600,000 miles a 
day. And 600,000 into the 67 million 
miles to Venus? Heavens! One could 
hardly be ready to start before Labor 
Day, and it would be nearly three 
months and a half and nearly _Christ- 
mas before he arrived on Venus. 
That’s a.rather long time to have to 
breathe through an oxygen mask and 
subsist on sandwiches, K-rations or 
pemmican. 

































* * * 






Perhaps one had better take a 
shorter trip first. Mars is only 35 mil- 
lion miles distant. But even that jaunt 
at 25,000 miles an hour with no stop- 
overs would hardly land a person on 











ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ by Wheeler McMillen 








Flying saucers and owls 








Wide World 
Screech owl. Neither liberal in 
politics nor progressive in business. 


Mars before Election Day. He couldn’t 
get back in time to vote, and might not 
even hear the returns. 

Meanwhile,’ as one enjoys his 
remote speculations, the rumble of 
trucks over the highway and the 
sounds of freight trains pushing along 
into the night remind him that the 
work of the present world goes on 
without much pause. Food must be de- 
livered for customers to find in. the 
stores tomorrow. Raw materials must 
be ready at the factories, the finished 
products must move promptly to the 
markets. And the taxes must be paid. 


oS. Se 


More flying saucers will be 
seen and heard. Candidates will be 
hurling their own special kinds of 
saucers into the atmosphere. Perhaps 
they will promise that cups and spoons 
will follow, and even full dinner serv- 
ices laden with turkey and gravy, if 
only they are elected. The more liberal 
fellows may propose to pass a law re- 
quiring that space ships shall be built 
right away, with free tickets for all 
who want them. Liberals are in a 
hurry. 

The chimney swifts and the owls 
appear to be little concerned about 
the flying saucers. They could fly long 
before men learned; on the other 
hand, they can fly no faster nor far- 
ther than they could a thousand -years 
ago. They are neither liberal nor pro- 
gressive. They keep regular working 
hours and appear confident that as 
long as they are left entirely free they 
can earn a good living. 
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Frontier. Ancient barriers built by fear between nations and between men are being torn down today—as West Europe unites. 


The United States of Europe 


They said it couldn't be done— 


but now the prospect looks good 


When will your tax dollars cease 
draining off to Europe? 

The time, according to reasonable 
optimists, may be only three to five years 
off—when the “impossible” dream of a 
United States of Europe will come true. 

For centuries, tariff barriers, cur- 
rency and wage differences among the 
small nations of Europe have blocked the 
mass-market prosperity Americans en- 
joy. After the gigantic setbacks of 
World War II, the industrial habit of 
low volume at high profit blocked the 
rapid creation of new capital for Europe. 

American grants of $14.9 billion 
since 1947 have revitalized our cold, hun- 
gry, frightened allies along the Red perim- 
eter. Pushed also by Soviet seizure of five 
small countries that stood alone, the 
movement toward unity and a single 
market has zoomed in five years: 

ee France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg are 
merging economic gears and war sinews 
in the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity that began operations this week. 
Joint control is set for industries produc- 
ing 230 million tons of coal a year and 
40 million tons of steel for a market of 
250 million people. 

e @ Before long, these nations will 
pool armed forces and defense budgets 
totaling more than $7 billion a year (one- 
third of their revenues) in an unprece- 
dented sacrifice of sovereignty. The 
emerging European Defense Community’s 
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500,000-man strength is already the key- 
stone of the NATO defense setup linking 
lands as far apart as America and 
Turkey. 

e @ Next month, the six “Commu- 
nity” countries expect to begin drafting 
a constitution for federal government. 
Meanwhile, they are planning to expand 
the Benelux Customs Union (now making 
a free-trade area of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) to build a mass 
market among all six nations. 

e e Three years from now, as pres- 


ent plans go, Europe will have a newborn 
federal government, probably located in 
the internationalized Saarland. Patterned, 
like the Communities, on the American 
system—with power divided among ex- 
ecutive, judicial and two-chamber legisla- 
tive bodies—the planned supergovern- 
ment will have a relationship to the Com- 
munity countries similar to Washington’s 
with the 48 state governments of the U.S. 
e e Beyond that are greater dreams 
—for instance, pooling of agricultural 
output, and international transport and 
communications  authorities—suddenly 
made possible by federal unity. 
Sparked by the already enormous 
enthusiasm of European youth, other 
lands will inevitably join the six-country 
federal Community. Already the three 
Scandinavian nations have abolished 
passports among themselves; Spain and 
Portugal have a customs union; Britain 





Wide World 
Defense. A six-nation army is the keystone. Here a Briton learns about U.S. rockets. 
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and Italy are exchanging laborers and 
technicians; 18 nations are members of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, 15 belong to the semi-par- 
liamentary Council of Europe, 12 to the 
military North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

The cost of European unity—$24.44 
per American this year—is matched by 
$58.41 from each European, who earns 
one fourth the average U.S. income. It 
is safe-guarding Europe’s winning mar- 
gin. In coal, for instance: West Europe 
produces 510 million tons a year—to add 
to the balance between U.S. output of 
554 million tons against the 420 million 
tons turned out by Red bloc. 


The Black Days. European pro- 
duction this year ofan expected $2.5 bil- 
lion worth of arms for the Western al- 
liance is a far cry from the chaos that fol- 
lowed World War II. Industrial produc- 
tion was down one third from pre-war 
levels; living standards dropped more 
than 10%; population increased 20%. 
(In this same period, U.S. output 
doubled, living standards jumped 50%.) 
Governments toppled and new ones came 





If America were split up like Eu- 
rope, this is what you'd face on the 230- 
mile trip from New York to Washing- 
ton, D. C.: (1) Get transit visas from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland ($2 each) plus a tem- 
porary residential visa from the District 
of Columbia—for which you'd need a 
police certificate of good moral conduct 
and a bank statement proving that you 
could support yourself in D. C. (2) 
You'd have to open your baggage for 
customs officers at five frontiers, pro- 
duce money, passport and rail tickets 
for five inspections. (3) You'd tip the 
New York red cap in New York dollars, 
have to get New Jersey currency for a 
cup of coffee, Pennsylvania money for 
cigarettes, Delaware money for lunch, 
Maryland money for a coke and tip the 
Washington redcap in D.C. money. 

* & # 

Europe’s imports cost $2.8 bil- 
lion a year more than her exports earn. 
This deficit was covered by earnings 
abroad. But the investments were sold 
during the war to buy arms. So now 
each European can spend only $366 a 
year on consumer goods, as against an 


American average of $1,327. 
* * © 

























Europeans get most American de- 
fense aid: 73% of the MSA appropria- 
tion of $6. billion—as against $811 mil- 
lion for our Far Eastern allies, $72 mil- 
lion for Latin America, $680 million for 
the Near East and Africa. 

* * * 

The idea of European federation 

goes back almost 400 years to the Great 
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MSA 
Saar steel. First step has brought six- 
nation control of basic industries. 


‘In the light of cold, hard facts . . ..— Eisenhower 


Design of Henry IV of France. William 
Penn proposed a parliament of Europe 
in 1693. George Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin urged Europe to follow 
America’s example. French Novelist 
Victor Hugo predicted 100 years ago 
that this century would see “first the 
United States of Europe, then the 


United States of the World.” 
* * & 


6... Till the war drum throbbed 


no longer and the battle flags were 
furled in the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.” (Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson) . 

* * * 

Past efforts to impose unity on 
Europe, without voluntary co-operation, 
have all been doomed eventually: 
Rome’s empire stretched from Britain, 
through France, Spain and Italy, col- 
lapsed in 476 A.D. Napoleon’s empire 
included Poland and the Baltic States, 
parts of Germany and Russia, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Hungary and Spain, 
collapsed with his defeat at Waterloo 
in 1815; Hitler’s greater Reich extend- 
ed at its terrible height across Scan- 
dinavia and Poland, the Low Countries, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Italy. But even this 
military colossus did not survive its mad 
creator’s defeat and death in 1945. 

. * *& #& 

The Schuman Plan treaty pre- 
amble resolves “to substitute for historic 
rivalries a fusion of essential interests 
... among people long divided by 
bloody conflict.” 


in by unworkably narrow margins, as 
Europe fought unsuccessfully to cut back 
a $6.7 billion annual trade deficit. 
American aid set a floor on misery. 
In four years, it sparked European inter- 
action, eliminated 75% of the Continent’s 
trade barriers, boosted production and 
brought living standards back to 1938 
levels. By the time the Korean War be- 
gan, inflation was being checked, Com- 
munist strength was dwindling sharply 


(by 3 million in France alone) and 
stability was at last in sight. 
Hurried rearmament after Korea 


brought new strains. Britain and France 
are also fighting “littlhe Koreas” in Ma- 
laya and Indochina. Progress has slowed 
op the NATO defense buildup. But 
European unity is progressing still. 

Start of the Steel and Coal Com- 
munity this week is a first marker on a 
long, hard road. Political tensions and 
strong opposition parties playing on age- 
old prides and fears will bog every fu- 
ture step. But now there is a light at the 
end of the road. A fully matured United 
States of Europe may be 10 or 20 years 
away; but, according to every statesman 
who counts, it’s a sure thing now. 





Prime movers in the European 
Community are Catholics: French For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany, 
Italian Premier Alcide de Gasperi and 
the key influences in Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg. This may add to op- 
position from Socialist-Protestant lands 
such as Britain and the three Scandi- 
navian nations. 

* * *& 

Where will the federal capital of 
Europe be located? Strasbourg in 
France, Belgium’s Liege, Berne in 
Switzerland and Holland’s The Hague 
... have all been stiggested. Most 
likely capital is Sarrebrueck, chief city 
of the autonomous Sarreland between 
France and Germany. 

* * * 

How will the European parliament 
be organized? Probably in the Ameri- 
can pattern—with the members of the 
lower house elected by the 155 million 
people of the six nations in proportion 
to their respective populations, and the 
upper chamber elected, or appointed 
by the national parliaments, on a coun- 
try-wide basis, say two to a nation as 
in the case of Senators who represent 
U.S. states. 

oe & 

“In the light of cold, hard facts 
I simply can’t see any acceptable al- 
ternative to a union between the nations 
of Europe. ... I have yet to run into 
one [European official] who did not be- 
lieve economic and political union was 
a necessity. . . .” (General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as NATO commander) 
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If it weren't for the mysterious 20%, 


Just what are the 


In Cincinnati, the social rage was 
“saucer parties’—lawn chairs, cold 
drinks and an evening staring at the skies. 

It was a sign of the times—an ob- 
session with the flying-blob phenomena 
which by now are more familiar to the 
average American than the name of his 
Congressman. 

Oddly, no fear psychosis has cropped 
up around the incredible, darting disks— 
unlike the East Coast panic which greeted 
Orson Welles’s “Man from Mars” inva- 
sion broadcast in 1938. Rather, the sau- 
cers have aroused a queer curiosity that 
can calmly accept such explanations as 
visitors from outer space. 

Flying saucers aren't exactly new. 
Flaming: chariot wheels in the sky seen 
by the Old Testament prophet Ezekiel 
may well have been the first recorded 
example. In 1621 people were startled by 
fast-flying “mock suns—silver disks, with 
tails.” A sea captain in 1870 saw a forma- 
tion which he described with words star- 
tlingly like those used for present-day 
sightings. U.S. newspapers in the Gay 
Nineties headlined from coast to coast 
the mysterious antics of a “brightly 
lighted airship.” Altogether, queer aerial 
phenomena of the past add up to volumes. 

The latest—and by far the most nu- 
merous—sightings are generally credited 
with having been set off in 1947 by a 
Boise, Idaho, sportsman-pilot, Kenneth 
Arnold. His description of a formation 
skipping saucer-like along the Rockies 
gave the brilliant disks their name. Since 
then they’ve been seen all over the U.S., 


Foolers. Light reflected from weather 
balloons makes people see “saucers.” 


United Press 
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in Spain, Korea, Iran, Malaya and Rus- 
sia as well as other countries. Much has 
been written on the subject. 


Take Your Choice. In 1949 the 
Saturday Evening Post, based on evidence 
piled up by the Air Force in a two-year 
investigation, concluded that the saucers 
were not tangible objects belonging to 
this country, a foreign one, or another 
world. Last April Life, using much the 
same material, decided they were inter- 
planetary somethings here to observe us 
earthlings. Two months later Life’s sister 
publication, Time, featured an astron- 
omer’s explanation of them as atmos- 
pheric tricks of light, like mirages. True 
magazine said they are real and objects 
from outer space; Look in two separate 
articles said no. 

A new burst of sightings last Feb- 
ruary died down after a Navy scientist 
showed how huge “Skyhook” weather 
balloons could reflect sunlight and be mis- 
taken for flying disks. It was a fact which 


What experts say... 

Dr. I. M. Levitt, astronomer 
and director of Fels Planetarium in 
Philadelphia: The idea that they 
are objects from space is somewhat 
more than incredible. 

Dr. Werner von Braun, rocket 

scientist and space-travel authority: 
An unexplained natural phenomena 
for which one of these days there 
will be an answer. 
_ Kenneth Arnold, pilot and 
“discoverer” of flying saucers: 
They’re caused by living, thinking 
creatures that inhabit the strat- 
osphere but are no menace to this 
country. The only thing to fear is 
fear itself. 





scientists would know: 


ing saucers? 





Pathfinder 
Double trouble. Air inversion can cause radar blip as well as “saucer” reflection 
from night or daytime light source. Disk and blip may seem in same area. 


had been printed frequently, but ap- 
parently the public hadn’t been willing to 
accept it. Three weeks ago saucers 
sighted over Washington, combined for 
the first time with unidentified “targets” 
on radar screens, set off a new flurry. 

Queries and reports became so in- 
tense the Air Force called a special press 
conference at which its top intelligence 
and operations generals stated the Gov- 
ernment’s case. 

Since 1947, they said, the Air Force 
has investigated some 1,200 saucer re- 
ports. Of them, 30% resulted from mis- 
taking meteors, fireballs or heavenly bod- 
ies—few people realize that Venus at its 
most brilliant can be seen in the day- 
time. Weather and cosmic ray balloons, 
of which 4,000 to 10,000 are launched 
daily in the U.S., accounted for 13%. 
Reflections from aircraft and birds caused 
another 15%, outright fakes 2%, and re- 
ports too sketchy to be worth investiga- 
tion 20%. The remaining 20% the Air 
Force cannot explain, calling them “re- 
ports from credible observers of rela- 
tively incredible things.” 


From Mars? But, the generals said, 
the 20% unexplained positively are not: 
(1) a secret U.S. weapon; (2) somebody 
else’s, including Russia’s; or (3) figments 
of people’s imaginations. It’s hardly like- 
ly the disks are sent here by denizens of 
space, they added. But because the Ait 
Force is responsible for protecting our 
skies, it will continue to take “an ade- 
quate, but not frantic” interest in saucers. 

What, then, are they? Eyes can play 
tricks on people. Experienced pilots have 
been known to dogfight with stars. Look- 
ing at a steady light can cause either 
brilliant or dark after-image spots that 
may last hours. 

Air can play tricks, too. Last week 4 
Fort Belvoir, Va., Army physicist pre 
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U.S. Coast Guard 


What are they? A Coast Guard photog- 
rapher at Salem, Mass., snapped this. 


duced “saucers” in a laboratory. Static 
electricity and a partial vacuum made 
glowing blobs and darting formations in- 
side a glass jar. Similar conditions exist 
in the atmosphere miles above the earth; 
they could cause some of the disks seen 
from the ground. 

Another theory attributes the sau- 
cers to a weather phenomenon called 
“temperature inversion.” Normally air 
gets progressively cooler above the 
ground. Sometimes, however, a warm 
layer nfay overlie a cool one. Light rays 
passing through it—from the sun, a row 
of street lamps, automobile headlights, 
a night football game in a brightly lighted 
stadium—are bent, and the light source 
is seen as a kind of mirage. Dust, water 
droplets and ‘other particles often collect 
under the warm air “cap.” They, too, 
may reflect light—and reflected light al- 
most always takes a disk shape. 


Zip. Since the inversion layer is a 
moving, unstable mass, the reflected spots 
may dart and disappear at incredible 
speeds in maneuvers no pilot could en- 
dure. P 

Radar, whose electronic echoes 
bounce back from an object to show up 
as a bright-spotted “blip” on a screen, 
also can picture a temperature inversion 
as a target. Such conditions existed on 
three of the four nights when saucers 
were spotted over Washington this month. 

Scientists readily admit present the- 
ories don’t completely explain all the 
saucer sightings. They say that current 
knowledge just. isn’t adequate enough to 
give a simple, logical answer. That may 
bother some people, but not the scien- 
tists. They see a lot of things happening 
inside the cells of the human body, for 
example, which they don’t yet under- 
stand. But they don’t invent men from 
‘Mars to explain them. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





The mistakes we imitate 


“Signs of social and political 
degeneration . . . are terribly obvious 
in Britain. Today these signs are only 
a little less obvious in the United 
States of America.” 

That was the deathbed conclu- 
sion of Cecil Palmer, a well-known 
English publisher and journalist. It is 
set forth in his notable book on The 
British Socialist Ill-Fare State, just 
published in this country by the Cax- 
ton Printers Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Mr. Palmer wrote this careful study 
of Britain’s current difficulties under 
the urgency of an incurable heart ail- 
ment. He died early this year before 
his 600-page book had been published. 


*¢ + 


To chronicle the blunders of 
one’s own government, as a warning 
to another people, requires the cour- 
age of true patriotism. Mr. Palmer's 
book is somber because of his deep 
anxiety over the future of his own 
country. But it is also a very impor- 
tant volume for Americans because 
this author never suggests that “ade- 
quate”’ aid from the United States will 
of itself save Great Britain from eco- 
nomic collapse. His thesis is that many 
of Britain’s troubles have resulted 
from policies of its own Labor Party. 

Cecil Palmer had made two exten- 
sive lecture trips to the United States, 
in 1949 and 1950. It was his distinc- 
tion that he emphasized Britain’s mis- 
takes, and pleaded with Americans not 
to imitate them. Now his book tells a 
wider audience just what those mis- 
takes were. 


Se: & @ 


Self-reliance and religious con- 
viction, Mr. Palmer emphasizes, are 
the characteristics that have made 
both Britain and the United States 
great nations. His indictment of his 
own people is that they seem to have 
lost faith in God .and in themselves. 

The loss of the flower of its youth, 
in two desperate wars, is cited by Mr. 
Palmer as an underlying reason for 
British degeneracy. But this attrition, 
he thinks, does not fully explain why 
so many people in England have 
turned to political government to solve 
their problems. It worries him that the 
U.S., relatively undamaged by these 
wars, shows the same fatal tendency 
towards socialism. Indeed the Socialist 
threat from within seems to him at 
least as dangerous for Americans as 
the Communist threat from without. 
He emphasizes that the undermining 
of free enterprise, by controls, high 
taxes and bureaucratic direction, must 





in the long run pave the way for Com- 
munist triumph. “Socialism is but com- 
munism in adolescence.” 

The socialistic “Welfare State,” 
this author says, is doomed to failure. 
It must, from the cost and incompe- 
tence of Big Government, become the 
“Tll-Fare State” that Britain is today. 
And Mr. Palmer gives pages of evi- 
dence to prove his point. He tells us 
that in four years of nationalization 
the British coal industry added only 
300 working miners—but simultane- 
ously 7,000 supervisory officials—to its 
payroll. The result is a coal famine, 
in an island rich in coal. Because of 
unheated homes, . sickness increases 
and the National Health Service is 
set up to meet the problem. 

Can Britain, with its change of 
government last October, backtrack on 
all this idiocy? The question has ad- 
ditional point because of Mr. Chur- 
chill’s effort to return the nationalized 
steel industry to private enterprise. 


- =» 


Mr. Palmer is not too sure. No 
mere change of political direction, he 
thinks, will alone reverse the trend 
toward socialism. People must realize 
for themselves that to accept benefits 
from government is to surrender lib- 
erty to government. Mr. Palmer tells 
us of his dismay in finding “many 
well-meaning Americans. . . convinced 
that Great Britain under socialism is 
a Twentieth Century utopia.” 

That illusion is one which none 
who read this important book are 
likely to retain. 


United Press 
The late Cecil Palmer. Will the U.S. 
follow Britain down a rough road? 
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Pathfinder 
Grocer. “I hate to think all our boys’ 
lives have been wasted,’ says LaVerne 
Thompson. “I wish there were a solution.” 


Patriarch. Henry C. Ulen, who built the 
world’s highest railroad in Bolivia, “leans 


toward a more aggressive policy.” 
Pathfinder 


This is the fourth in a series of sur- 
veys in which PaTHFINDER asks big ques- 
tions in representative American towns. 


Washington lags far behind public 
opinion on the Korean question. 

That was the inescapable conclusion 
when PATHFINDER went to the heartland 
of America and asked residents of Leb- 
anon, Ind. (pop. 7,619), “What would 
do about Korea?” A tabulation of 
questionnaires and interviews in this 
typical U.S. town showed that 

@ eA decisive majority (67% of 
those willing to venture opinions) would 
attack the enemy’s Manchurian supply 
bases by air, even if it involves a risk of 
all-out war with China and Russia. 

ee Only a handful (6%) uphold 
what appears to be present U.S. policy: 
to continue the present war (and peace 
negotiations), even if that means a stale- 
mate for until we can an 
honorable settlement. 

ee A surprising 9% would give in 
to Communist demands, if necessary, and 
force anti-Communist prisoners to go 
back to the Reds, if it will bring a truce 
and get our troops out of Korea. 

@ @ Only 1% would try to settle the 
war by having President Truman go to 
see Joseph Stalin; 6% would ask India 
or some other neutral to mediate. Other 
approaches varied from “Let Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops fight in Korea” to 
“Let’s have a national day of prayer.” 

For the survey PATHFINDER quizzed 
180 people from all walks of Lebanon 
life. A significant 47 had no opinion. But 
the cross-section which did have opinions, 


you 


years, force 


We asked residents of a typical U.S. town... 


What would you do about Korea? 






In the last issue, we questioned Yazoo 
City, Miss., on Ike’s chances in the South. 
Now we swing north to Lebanon, Ind. 


PATHFINDER believes, provided a_ solid 
clue to the thinking of Lebanon—and of 
America in general. For Lebanon is no 
partisan community: Its city administra- 
tion passes between Republicans and 
Democrats every four years with the 
regularity of a well-oiled timepiece. 

The city is built on a one-time swamp 
(early settlers used “mud _ boats” to 
navigate streets). Like many small but 
progressive communities, it boasts a grow- 
ing diversity of income which tends to 
produce a diversity of opinion: the rich, 
dark-loam of surrounding farmland yields 
bumper crops; and seven major indus- 
tries make a variety of products ranging 
from work gloves to catsup. 

If there is anything atypical about 
Lebanon, it is that its citizenry—by 
virtue of accomplishment and experience 
—are somewhat better informed than 
average Americans. 


Mr. Big. Patriarch of the city, Henry 
C. Ulen, for example, commands respect 
because he was a financial wizard of the 
1900s. He masterminded a 


early con- 
tracting business that once employed 
10,000, and built bridges, railroads, 


aqueducts, and dams across the world. 

Today, at 81, Ulen is still sharp. If 
he were calling the shots, he said, he 
would “probably lean toward a more 
aggressive policy in Korea, possibly bomb- 
ing of Red supply bases in Manchuria.” 
On the opposite end of the age scale, Ted 
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Veteran. Ted White, now a clothing store clerk, escaped a Red trap in Korea. Only 
half his unit was as lucky. He would declare war on the Reds, go all-out. 
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Chamber of Commerce head. Dr. 


White, 21, was more emphatic. “Prolong- 
ing the war like this doesn’t make much 
sense to me,” he said. “I'd declare war 


on them first—then go all-out.” White 


Lebanon and the war 


In the week ending August 1, 
U.S. battle casualties in the 26- 
month-old Korean War rose to 114,- 
310. Of these, 20,087 are known to 
be dead, 81,874 wounded and 12,- 
349 missing. Lebanon thus far has 
been relatively lucky: Of 22 local 
boys serving in Korea, only three 
are wounded or missing. None has 
been killed. Boone County, of which 
Lebanon is the county seat, has 383 
boys in the armed services. Sixty 
are in Korea. Two have been killed. 





knows the situation first hand: He was 
a gunner with a Marine artillery battery 
when UN troops drove north to the Yalu. 


When counterattacking Chinese Reds 
poured across the river his unit was 


trapped for two weeks. Wounded by 
shrapnel and frostbitten, he struggled 
south to safety through waist-deep snow 
and brain-numbing 32-below-zero cold. 


Behind the Curtain. Dr. Robert 
Wiseheart, president of Lebanon’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce, also knows the Reds 
first hand. As a World War II flight 
surgeon at an Allied air base in Russia’s 
Ukraine, he learned Russian and talked 
to Communist Party officials. He frequent- 
ly lectures on his “300 nights behind the 
Iron Curtain” and makes Far Eastern 
policy his hobby. 

“You can’t deal with the Russians 
in any other than a positive way. [If we 
bomb Manchuria] I’m not worried about 
the Russians coming in. Their supply 
lines would be too long. And China is not 
yet equipped to fight an all-out war with 
the U.S.” 

Emphatically noncommittal on the 
question was Carl Winkler, whose U.S. 


PATHFINDER 


Wiseheart would bomb the enemy’s 
Vanchurian supply bases to force a peace in Korea. This plan of action was 
by far the most popular among the people interviewed in Lebanon. 
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Machine Co. annually turns out 40,000 
oil burners, gas burners, coal stokers, 
furnaces and boilers. “There’s an old 
saying ‘50 million Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong,” he said. “Well, I think the ma- 
jority can be wrong. I don’t think I’m 
qualified to say what to do in Korea. ... 
It’s terribly hard to get all the facts on a 
thing like that.” 

The Rev. Arthur K. Korteling, pastor 
of Lebanon’s First Presbyterian Church, 
steered clear of pat answers too. “We've 
gradually been worked into the position 
of ‘the white man in the Orient’,” he 
commented. “Whether we win or lose, 
there will be more tensions in the future. 
But I think arbitration would be more 
likely to bring lasting peace.” 

A strong current running beneath 
many opinions was disgust at the mis- 
management responsible for the Korean 
dilemma. “I’m lost at the leadership 
we've got,” said R. Dean Hall, manager 
of Lebanon’s Chamber of Commerce. 
“Elect a Ptesident with brains enough to 
select a Cabinet of able men,” was manu- 


r 
Phone company manager. “This is a war,” 
says Jack C. Hughes. “We should fight it as a 
war. You can’t win without cutting supply lines.” 
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facturer V. S. Crane’s answer. Said a 
farmer: “Let the Trumanites answer their 
own questions. They started it.” 


Fear of Reprisal. Oddly enough, 
one of the 47 who would offer no solu- 
tion was Mary Teegardin, a registered 
nurse at Witham Memorial Hospital. She 
spent 16 months in a China mission under 
Red rule. She told how the People’s 
Police patrolled the streets, “questioned 
us each day. They. were just children, 
some no more than 12. They wanted to 
know how many times we’d been to Wash- 
ington, how many times we'd talked to 
Truman, how much our Government was 
paying us. 

“I met enough Communists so that I 
don’t want to answer your questions about 
Korea. I know that anything that ap- 
pears in print will be shot right back to 
those who might hurt my friends still in 
China.” She could only hope, along with 
an exasperated, angry nation, that Amer- 
ica’s best brains could somehow solve 
the problem. 


Survey town. Lebanon is known for its massive courthouse, and a bank which had 
$260 million in deposits last year. Most local income stems from surrounding farms 
which raise livestock, corn, soybeans and wheat. Seven industries employ 1,200. 
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Cannon. He pounces grimly on a _ savable gollar while the billions slip away. 
United Press 





Sourpuss on Capitol Hill: 


the Great Economizer—of pennies 


Missouri’s Clarence Cannon blocks budget reform 


The candidate for Congress who 
asks your vote this fall will, it’s a fair 
bet; tell you he is in favor of economy. 

He may be the kind of legislator 
who saves quarters—and on the same 
day votes for programs that he does not 
understand but which may cost billions. 

He may turn out to be like the pres- 
ent chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. This gentleman, a col- 
league once said, “has two hats—one to 
wear and another to talk through. When 
economy -is the topic he talks through 
both.” 

He is 73-year-old Clarence Cannon 
from the 9th District of Missouri, north 
of St. Louis. He has saved by refusing to 
let Majority and Minority Leaders of the 
House have automobiles as impressive as 
those supplied to the corresponding Sen- 
ate officials. But during his nine years as 
chairman he has approved appropria- 
tions totaling around $500 billion. 

Throughout the Democratic conven- 
tion, television watchers saw, over the 
speaker’s left shoulder, the gloomy face 


of Clarence Cannon, described by a co- — 


worker as “always looking like a man 
who had just taken a sniff of an over- 
ripe egg.” He was the convention parlia- 
mentarian. 

That skill stands him in good stead 
when he works behind the scenes to out- 
wit the economy bloc. Just before the 
last Congress adjourned he climaxed his 
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career by wrecking the best devised fiscal 
control measure of the past decade. 

For years Cannon had stoutly op- 
posed attempts to increase the efficiency 
of his House Appropriations Committee. 
“We don’t need any more, staff,” he 
sniffed. 

The budget, dumped in Congress’s 
lap every year, has 1.500 pages crammed 
with figures—and wasteful measures often 
pass simply because they are too com- 
plicated to study. 

It was for this reason that the Mc- 
Clellan-Colmer bill was introduced, call- 
ing for a Joint Budget Committee from 
both House and Senate. Its staff would 
be large enough to analyze the budget 


The budget . 
dollar: y 
Where it 


will go 
this year 


and recommend cuts. Senator John L., 
McClellan (D.-Ark.) and Representative 
William M. Colmer (D.-Miss.) said: 
“This measure is designed to return to 
Congress its lost control of the nation’s 
purse strings.” The Senate voted for it 55 
to 8. 

In House debate on July 3, Repre- 
sentative Henry J. Latham (R.-N.Y.) 
said: “Some members of the House are 
sickened over the waste in Government. 
Yet we go along. ... This should not be. 
... We need this Joint Budget Commit- 
tee to defend the taxpayer. .. .” 

Death of a Bill. Cannon’s method 
of choking off future action on the meas- 
ure showed his parliamentary skill. He 
induced the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to add $250,000 for each Appro- 
priation’ Committee for increased staffs 
(which he had previously opposed). Both 
Houses were then asked to ratify. 

Nobody considered the money for 
more staff work a victory for budget con- 
trol. Instead of a new controlling body, 
Congress simply had given more power 
to Cannon and the Administration’s big- 
spending group. 

Cannon’s victory focused attention 
on the nation’s fiscal situation and on 
Cannon himself. Here is the financial 
“state of the Union”: 

e e The Government went $3.4 bil- 
lion in the red in July, first month of the 
1953 fiscal year. This was almost 50% 
more than the deficit for the first month 
of 1952. 

e e The Federal debt is now more 
than $263 billion as against $255.7 bil- 
lion a year ago, with the Government 
owing more than all U.S. citizens and 
corporations combined. 


The Man. As for Cannon, he will, 
if re-elected, lead the fight against fiscal 
reform in the next Congress as he did 
in the last. He has been elected for 30 
years. Now running for .his sixteenth 
term, he is almost certain to win. 

At a Missouri meeting of Democrats 
Cannon declared his political faith: 

“Every man in Government employ- 
ment, from janitor to Cabinet member, 
should be a Democrat and should be in 
sympathy with the Democratic program. 
I’m like Andrew Jackson, who once. said, 
‘If there’s a job too big for a Democrat, 
abolish the job.’ ” 


Military Services 





Bureau of the Budget 
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The Administration won’t sneer ‘one-man Gestapo’ as... 


Martin Dies heads back to Washington 


It seems like only yesterday— 
though it has actually been eight years— 
since dead cats and brickbats were sail- 
ing around the ears of the tall Texan 
who gave his name to the most famous 
Congressional committee of the late 
Thirties. 

In 1944, when Representative Mar- 
tin Dies (D.-Tex.) announced that he 
would not seek re-election to his Second 
District seat, there were gleeful cries 
from all segments of the New Deal. In 
his 14 years in the House (six of them 
as chairman of the Committee to In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities) Dies 
had been a coristant storm-center because 
of his attacks on Communist infiltration 
in the Government and the CIO. The 
critics had included some rather prom- 
inent people: 

e e “They’ve gone into Hollywood,” 
cried Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes sarcastically, “and there dis- 
covered a great Red plot. They have 
found dangerous radicals there, led by 
little Shirley Temple. Imagine the great 
committce raiding her nursery and seiz- 
ing her dolls as evidence!” 

ee “The Dies Committee,” said 
President Roosevelt, “made no effort to 
get at the truth, either by calling for 
facts to support mere personal opinion 
or by allowing. facts or personal opinion 
on the other side.” 

ee Dies, said New Deal commen- 
tators, was “a Fascist . . . a dangerous 
demagogue . . . the one-man Gestapo of 
Texas.” Henry Wallace said his state- 
ments “might as well come from Goeb- 
bels himself.” 


Mud for Martin. This week, if 
there are still people in the U.S. who 
believe there were never any Communists 
in the Government, they might well be 
replcnishing their buckets of mud. Down 
in Texas, Martin Dies is coming back. 

When he quit in 44, the hefty Con- 
gressman (then 245 pounds, now 205) 
said he was suffering from a throat dis- 
order which might require a major opera- 
tion. Critics scoffed, pointed out that 
expansion of the petro-chemical industry 
along the Gulf Coast had brought a 
horde of unionized industrial workers 
into Dies’ district. Dies, they said, knew 
he faced a licking. 

The Congressman didn’t respond. 
Instead he withdrew from the law firm of 
Dies, Stephenson and Dies, in Orange, 
moved his wife and two younger sons to 
Lufkin (pop. 15,000), some 100 miles 
to the northwest, and settled down to the 
life of a country lawyer. 

His practice prospered and Dies be- 
gan eight years on the banquet circuit. 
Newspaper files all over Texas are filled 
with accounts of his speeches to Cham- 
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bers of Commerce, civic and _ business 
clubs and fairs. He came out of retire- 
ment briefly in May 1948 to announce as 
a candidate for the Senate seat held by 
W. Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel, then with- 
drew with a statement condemning the 
state’s lax campaign spending laws. He 
returned to the lecture circuit. 

In a speech at San Antonio, Dies de- 
clared that the late President Roosevelt 
had once prevented his committee from 
holding hearings which would have 
cleaned the Communists out of the CIO 


decided to run for Congressman-at-large. 

Six other candidates entered the 
race for the Democratic nomination; 
Dies ran so far ahead that the runner-up 
decided not to call for a runoff. (Demo- 
cratic nomination in Texas means an 


automatic election victory.) 

“Everybody got to know me during 
the eight years I have been speaking all 
over Texas,” Dies explained. “I didn’t 
need to make the kind of campaign some 
of the others did.” 

Dies expects to hold his Congress- 





Cecil Thomson 


Comeback. Martin Dies (right) confers with his campaign manager, Dudley South. 


much earlier than they were. 

And he said he had once tried to 
warn the late Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s 
adviser, about Communists in Govern- 
ment. 

“I could have saved my time,” he 
asserted. “I could have talked with Stalin 
in the Kremlin and gotten as far.” (Even 
so, from the Dies spadework eventually 
came the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s success in uncovering Hollywood 
Reds and the Hiss-Chambers case, the 
Senate’s McCarran Committee hearings 
on the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Coplon case, and many leads for the 
FBI.) 

This year Texas won an extra Con- 
gressman because of its population 
growth as shown in the 1950 census, but 
the legislature failed to redistrict. Dies 


man-at-large seat much longer than the 
upcoming two-year term because the 
mutual jealousies of other Texas areas 
will prevent the legislature from giving 
any one of them another district. 

What does Dies expect to do when 
he gets back into Congress? 

“Well,” he said, “I certainly want to 
help finish cleaning house of commun- 
ism. [He may be reappointed to the 
Un-American Activities Committee]. But 
communism is actually just one phase. 
We just must stop inflation and waste 
in our Government. If we are to offer 
sufficient resistance to defeat world com- 
munism, we must have a program to end 
deficit spendimg once and for all and put 
our Government on a sound financial 
basis again. Everything else must be 
subordinated to that.” 
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OVERSEAS 
WIT 


Crush the fetters of imperialism! te 


Man Hua (Cartoon Monthly), Shangha\ 


China’s Red cartoonists 


try to convince their countrymen that 


We're a bunch of brutes 


One of the greatest privileges of free people is the 
liberty to make jokes about themselves and their governments. 
Occasionally, even Communists will do the same, but usually 
Reds can’t relax—they take themselves too seriously. 

PATHFINDER’s regular feature, Overseas Wit, usually se- 
lects humorous anecdotes and cartoons from sources in a 
variety of foreign countries. In this issue we give you, instead, 
a concentrated look at Chinese Communist cartoons. 

These cartoons come from booklets and magazines widely 
distributed in China. Quite frequently cartoons originating in 
Russia are reprinted in Chinese publications. 

If these drawings seem bitter, the reason may lie in the 
fact that Communist artists find it an uphill job to overcome 
the long friendship between the Chinese people and the U.S. 

The cartoons probably won’t make you laugh. Perhaps 
the Chinese aren’t laughing, either. ' 


















The American imperialists 
are kept busy establish- 

ing hundreds of mili- 

tary bases all over 

the world, but in 

so doing they are mere- 

ly hastening their own 
destruction—nothing more! 


Man Hua (Cartoon Monthly), Shanghai 
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Wall Street bosses use the Voice of America 
to lie, cheat and misinform the American pub- 


This Is a Guessing Game 


lic and to infect the other peace-loving nations 


with her poisonous propaganda. | ak 4h, F 2-48 . 
ey 
go> Be, 
sae 
ia + == 


Here are four articles. Can you guess who uses 
| them? Answers: Truman—he sees nothing but 
money through his glasses. Churchill—his 
cigar symbolizes fire like that of the A-bomb. 
MacArthur—his fire [pipe] has consumed 
many human lives. DeGaulle—his French hat 
is high, but it is full of nothing. 


Continuous Album of Pictures, Shanghai 





Using poultices to save a dead man. The Wall 









Re ; ate . Street capitalists are still giving aid to the left- 
<== ——— ee = over bandits [in this case Chiang Kai-shek] 
ee ——— : of the Kuomintang [Nationalist Party}. 


Mr. K's Cartoons, Shanghal 


The Bloody Hundred Year Debt, Shanghai 
Before signing the treaty with Japan in 1949, 
MacArthur announced that Formosa belonged 
to the United Nations—a lie which will en- 
able the U.S. to possess Formosa in the future. 





Worker-Peasant Pictorial, Shar 


ughai 
The American aggressors accept terms while 


truce discussions are taking place and at the 
same time they rain bombs on peace-loving 





cities, killing scores of innocent people. 
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3. THE AMERICAN ROAD—IX _ 








nce they walked in the] f 


NAR out in the field you could see 
Mother’s sunbonnet floating as she 
took a jug of lemonade to the hired 
hands. In the long green pasture the 
brown cows stood knee-deep in the 
daisy-flecked grass; the young colts, 
trembly on their stiff knobby legs, 
trotted beside their long-maned moth- 
ers; in the distance the fluttering 
birches looked like stripes of white 
paint against the dark woods. 

Up in the red barn you lay cool and 
easy, a long straw in your teeth, your 
bare feet gripping a sack of chicken 
feed as you read “Struggling Upward, 
Or Luke Larkin’s Luck,” by Horatio 
Alger. Occasionally you would feel 
your right bicep, which you were de- 






veloping by pumping well water with 
the long-handled pump: your hero, 
James J. Jeffries, had blacksmith mus- 
cles like iron bands. 

Men were the machines in those 
turn-of-the-century days, machines for 
plowing and bending and stooping 
and lifting: women were washing ma- 
chines, good for cooking and bearing 
children, too. Small boys were the 
right size for milking cows and cut- 
ting kindling wood for the insatiable 
kitchen stove. 

Henry Ford had been a 19th Cen- 
tury farm boy; he always believed the 
work was too hard. Years after he had 
helped to pioneer the automobile he 


said: “To lift farm drudgery off flesh 
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and blood and lay it on steel and mo- 
tors has been my most constant am- 
bition.” ' 

The farm machines of his boyhood 
days were huge iron steam engines, 
too massive to move very far or fast, 
too heavy for each pound of energy 
produced. Henry Ford set out first to 
invent a more powerful tractor, lighter 
in weight. But the Model T automobile 
came along first, and it was a great 
boon to the farmer; and then came 
the modern tractor, and the first sturdy 
little trucks. For more than a genera- 
tion Ford machines have bettered the 
lives of millions of people. 

The little Model T was more than 
a horseless carriage: it was an idea, 
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So Ss — Wwe 


elds 


The idea changed the roads of the na- 
tion, and then the roads of the world 
—it became a whole way of life. 

That way of life is what we mean 
‘ by the American Road—a new pattern 
of better living brought about by. the 
automobile. 

Toward that end, Ford Motor Com- 
pany alone has contributed more than 
36,000,000 cars and trucks, over 
1,550,000 tractors, and something 
more—a half-century of service to one 
aim, a better life for all mankind. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD+ LINCOLN+ MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


FARMING TODAY, mechanized from house to barn to the farthest fields, is still 
hard work—but the hardest tasks are done by machines instead of men’s muscles. 


> 
IN THE OLD DAYS, hard-working women lost their youth in the 
fields and at the well-pumps and over the old iron kitchen stoves. 
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Curb service for readers. West Virginia sets up libraries in filling stations (left) and circulates them by bookmobile. 


Pathfinder 


Libraries: stationary, rolling 


or step-up-and-help-yourself 


West Virginia brings useful books to the people 


When Ken Brown attended a one- 
room country school in West Virginia 15 
years ago, his biggest frustration was a 
book in the school’s one-shelf library. It 
was composed of sample pages taken 
from a 20-volume encyclopedia. 

Ken would start reading under Auto- 
mobiles or Montana or Zebras, and sud- 
denly find himself cut off in the middle 
of a paragraph. A publisher’s statement 
explained that the full story could be 
found in the complete encyclopedia. The 
nearest set, unfortunately, was in Charles- 
ton, 95 miles away. 

Last week in Spencer, W. Va., Ken 
Brown—now 26 and armed with a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science from 
Columbia University was working in a 
state program to bring library service to 
the state’s smallest communities. Just in- 
side the door of Brown’s library head- 
quarters was a new— and complete—en- 
cyclopedia for the use of library patrons. 
More important, just outside the door was 
parked a bookmobile with shelves of 
books for distribution to small “self- 
service” libraries in five surrounding 
counties. 

“This five-county servicg is a trial 
balloon,” Brown explained, spreading a 
map of the mountainous region. “When 
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the state started libraries here in 1949, 
only about 5,000 of the 75,000 residents 
in this section had public libraries avail- 
able.” 

The West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion has been operating the regional serv- 
ice with only token financial assistance 
from the counties. 

Next year the residents of the area 
will decide if they want to continue it®* 
with county tax money. 


Help Yourself. Serving the five 
counties keeps ten paid and 61 volunteer 
workers busy. The paid workers, like 
Brown, handle the administrative work of 
book selection, and distribution by book- 
mobile. The volunteers run the self-serv- 
ice libraries—each with 250 to 500 books 
—located in spots handy for rural and 
farm community readers. One is in the 
town barbershop at Walton, another in a 
filling station near Gandeeville. The book- 
mobile visits the locations every few 
weeks to change the stock. (One teen- 


ager’s request: how to build a rocket — 


ship. The library sent him books on 
basic aircraft design and the principles 
of flight.) 

Children using the new library serv- 
ice usually choose fiction, but their par- 





ents are more interested in nonfiction, 
especially practical “how-to-do-it” books 
on automobile repair, fashion design and 
the like. 

Last year the readers of the five 
counties checked out 60,774 books— 
not enough, in the opinion of librarian 
Brown. 

One library user-is building a house 
with the help of books on carpentry, 
plumbing, and house design. Others have 
asked for information on earthworm cul- 
ture, pantomimes and obstetrics. When 
the information is lacking in the 21,490 
books of the five-county region, requests 


Literary Main Street 


Small-town libraries get a 
much bigger play than those in 
big cities. The per-capita average 
for books borrowed last year in 
towns in the 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation Tange was 5.06. The aver- 
age in million-plus cities: 2.46. 


go to the state library headquarters at 
Morgantown. 

West Virginia readers are lucky. 
The American Library Association re- 
ports that 30 million persons in the U.S. 
—27 million of them in small towns and 
rural areas—have no library service at 
all. 

Many millions more are using li- 
braries staffed by untrained workers who 
often are more interested in getting the 
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books dusted than in getting them read. 

What can a small town do about get- 
ting or improving its library service? Says 
Dora Ruth Parks, executive secretary of 
the Library Commission: “First of all, 
people have to want a library and be 
willing to work for one. No library is 
worth while unless it is used.” 

The next step is to consult the state 
library service. Most states offer some 
financial help in starting libraries. All 
furnish expert advice by field workers. 
The American Library Association’s book, 
The Small Public Library, nails down 
the details, even to the number of pairs 
of scissors. 

No town can run a useful library 
for less than $5,000 a year. Combining 
forces with adjoining towns through 
bookmobiles, however, can improve serv- 
ice for everyone at little extra cost. 


Man wanted 


A frantic search for the right man 
for the right job consumed the time of 
army personnel specialists in Germany 
last week. 

With obvious concern for the seri- 
ous manpower shortage plaguing U.S. 
forces overseas, they were looking for a 
soldier with special qualifications to 
serve on special assignment to the new 
Seventh Army commander, Lt. Gen. C. 
L. Bolte. 

An armored cavalry unit reported 
to higher headquarters: “Five different 
individuals qualified for interview by 
classification and assignment office this 
headquarters, but none were found to be 
fully qualified.” 

There was a gleam of hope, how- 
ever: They had their eyes on one GI 
who seemed to meet “all necessary quali- 
fications except being a bartender.” With 
luck, the general will eventually have a 
houseman. 


Dobbin in a stew 


It wasn’t the consumption of horse- 
meat (53,000 horses in 1951) that 
bothered the Manchester Guardian. The 
sale of horsemeat in restaurants is legal 
—and welcome—in austerity-straitened 
Britain. 

Some cases of inhumane slaughter- 
ing have been discovered, but the worst 
problem is that the horse population 
has been cut almost in half. If a gaso- 
line shortage should halt the farm trac- 
tors, agriculture would be crippled. 


Bedtime network 


Viennese parents won't have to lull 
their young to sleep with bedtime stories 
after Sept. 1. The Austrian post office, 
using recordings of fairy tales, will do it 
for them by telephone. 
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Jaycees: politics without mud 






Junior Chamber activities provide training 


for governmental leaders of tomorrow 


When General Ejisenhower 
picked Senator Richard Nixon as his 
running mate, most of the country’s 
175,000 Jaycees probably had an earlier 
convention on their minds. 

That was the national Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce convention at Miami in 
1951. Nixon was scheduled to be the 
principal speaker at a banquet for the 
Jaycees’ president-elect, but was forced 
to stand by for three hours while 2,700 
Jaycee delegates cast ballot after ballot in 
a three-way deadlock for the post. 

A former Jaycee himself, Nixon 
waited good-naturedly while campaign 
bands blared and Jaycee candidate ban- 
ners waved on the convention floor. 

Finally, at 10:30 p.m., the weary 
convention paused to hear what the guest 
speaker had to say. Looking over the 
sweating, shirt-sleeved young delegates, 
Nixon commented, “We need just such 
interest in government by America’s 
young men.” The 38-year-old Nixon re- 
ceived the Republican Vice-Presidential 
nomination 12 months later at Chicago. 


Graduates. Nixon’s praise of Jaycee 
politics was deserved. A nonpartisan 
group, the Jaycees have produced politi- 
cal leaders like Senator Estes Kefauver, 
Arkansas’ Governor Sid McMath, Harold 
Stassen and OPS Administrator Ellis 
Arnall. Stassen and McMath both were 
charter members of Jaycee groups in 
their states. 

That a nonpartisan civic group like 
the Jaycees should produce national 
political leaders is explained by such 
activities as the national register-and-vote 
campaign which the group opened this 
month. Similar programs, and local ones 
plugging for better schools or municipal 
sewer systems, are twofold: 

e @ They benefit the community or 
nation. (Former President Hoover has 
called Jaycee support of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations “extremely ef- 
fective.” ) 

@ @ They benefit the vouthful Jay- 
cee members, aged 21 to 35, by giving 
them invaluable practical experience in 
politics (by its dictionary definition as 
“the art and science of government”). 
After getting his feet wet, a Jaycee is 
ready to embark on more extensive politi- 
cal ventures. 


Georgia to Washington? One ex- 
ample of such procedures is Lee Price 
Jr., the eventual winner in the Jaycee 
election deadlock that Senator Nixon 
watched in Miami. Price joined the Jay- 
cees in Swainsboro, Ga. (pop. 4,300), at 
the age of 28, after a World War II 
career as an OSS officer. Three years 
later, following a Jaycee apprenticeship 


in Swainsboro civic affairs, he led a suc- 
cessful Jaycee fight to unmask Georgia’s 
Ku Klux Klan. Today, after completion 
of his one-year term as national Jaycee 
president, Price is frequently mentioned 
in Georgia as a Congressional possibility. 
The national Jaycee organization is 
again staying out of partisan politics this 
year, in accordance with Jaycee tradition. 
There is little doubt, however, that 
Nixon’s election this fall would be a 
handy example for Jaycees to use in 
backing up their belief that young men 
deserve a bigger voice in government. 


Nonpartisan ballyhoo. Jaycees back 

programs like the Hoover Commission to 

get seasoning for political campaigns. 
U 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


AND WHAT TO DO 


YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD RESIST THE TEMPTATION to pass up college because of the 
urgent demand for workers. A Chicago investment house displays signs 
showing the value of education to age 60: public school $45,000, high 
school graduate $78,000, university graduate $150,000. 


WHAT CONSUMERS SEE AHEAD is shown in a survey by the Federal Reserve System. 
Many more people expect their incomes to go up; about half expect 
things they buy to continue rising. The trend is to prefer invest-— 
ments that fluctuate in value, such as real estate or common stocks. 
Investors want higher earnings and inflation protection. 


PERSONAL SAVING IS AT A SLOWER RATE, but far above average-—-7% of disposable 
income. It was 9% in the last nine months of 1951, only 4% in 1947- 
49. People are more willing to spend and use credit. 


FARMERS ARE WORTH MORE, with rural holdings up 9% for 1951. The Jan. 1 "Bal- 
ance Sheet of Agriculture" recently released shows machinery and 
motor vehicles of 12% more value, deposits and currency up 6% and 
U.S. Savings Bonds about the same as a year earlier. Two thirds of 
the value increase was in real estate (up 9%) and livestock (up 14%) 
much of which is increased inventory value that is easily written 
off. Liabilities went up 10%. The farm market will continue big. 





IF YOU SELL IN A DROUGHT AREA, it is time to revamp your plans and goals for 
the year ahead. A staggering blow has been dealt to wide areas in 
the South and Northeast, so severe that the Government is making 
"disaster" loans. In such areas, feed and other necessities will 
come first. Banks, merchants and dealers will do more financing. 


MORE CHECKS WILL BOUNCE and collections may become much more difficult. People 
are borrowing more; installment credit has shot up to a new high with 
over a billion added in May and June. Drought-stricken areas will be 
special credit problems; farmers, merchants, dealers and consumers 
will all suffer the effects. 


EIGHT TYPES OF MOVABLE HOMES have been successfully tested by the Housing and 
dome Financing Agency. Estimated cost, in quantities without land, 
is $7,747 for 852 square feet of floor area. Cost to relocate, $766. 
More movable houses are ahead; some on wheels like trailers, others 


for relocation on foundations. 


MORE AND BETTER FOOD IS BEING BOUGHT by consumers. People are spending for 
better living and saving less. About 27% of disposable income is 
spent for food; the figure is up 2% from last year. Food stores 
should step up "good diet" selling as a service and for more profits. 


MILK AND EGG PRICES WILL CONTINUE HIGH. Hot weather blasted egg production and 
dried up milk cow pastures over wide areas. Storage eggs moved out 
eight times as fast in July as a year earlier and the surplus may be 
gone by September. Milk scarcity may be acute in many cities. 























APPLES WILL BE SHORT of last year, an average of about 8%. Eastern crop way 
down, western crop up some, Central states terrific drop. Put up 
applesauce and store during harvest. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING expenditures increased 10% in the first five months of 
this year. Mail order catalogues go out from almost 6,000 companies 
and stores. Local merchants: Use various approaches to meet this 
competition——-direct mail, other advertising, calls on prospects and 
top selling over-the-counter. 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES INCREASED further with lumber leading the rise. Costs 
in rurai areas are within 1% of a year ago. 
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Dim your lights! Sixty per cent of all traffic fatalities occur after dusk . . . defective and glaring lights contribute to this toll! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


HE cost of insuring a careful 

driver is low. The cost of in- 
suring a reckless driver is high. When 
the two are averaged together into a 
“standard rate,”’ the careful driver is 
actually helping to pay for the reck- 
less driving of others. 


But not if you are insured with State 
Farm Mutual. For State Farm aims 
to insure only careful drivers. This 
means that the reckless drivers in your 
area—not eligible for State Farm mem- 
bership—do not have to be considered 
in setting State Farm rates. 


If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, “‘care- 
ful driver’ insurance, it will pay you 
to see your State Farm agent. Look 
up “State Farm” in your classified 
phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 
1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance 
in two small payments each year, 
father than in one lump sum? Ad- 


vanced State Farm billing and book- 
keeping practices make this possible 
for State Farm members—at no in- 
crease in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of lower insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 
than 6,500 State Farm agents and 


State Farm Insurance Com 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company - 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 






Home office: Bloomington, Illinois + Branch offices: Berkeley; California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario. + Field claim offices in more than 170 principal cities. 


Hear ‘“‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,’”’ Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations; 
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Pathfinder 
Diner boss. Steve Karas and his partner 
have 40 employes, including ... 





Pathfinder 
Tony Torentino, once a top chef 


t Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida. 
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Two over easy, mug of Java’ or 
‘Sirloin steak and baked alaska’ 


The modern diner, an Eastern specialty, heads West 
and offers promising careers for young men 


With an 80-foot diner in a good 
location, a good operator can gross $10, 
000 weekly, have $1,250 left for himself 
after expenses. 

That’s fact, based upon case his- 
tories in the files of Jerry O'Mahony Inc. 
of Elizabeth, N. J.. one of the largest 
manufacturers of prefabricated diners. 

If it comes as a surprise to you, 
perhaps it’s because you think of the 
diner in terms of a de-wheeled bus in 
the shabby section of town, converted 
into a coffee dispensary for overalled 
workmen and overboozed bums. Or per- 
haps “diner” promotes an earlier mem- 
ory: of the “Night Owl Lunch Wagon” of 
the 1890s, with 6 to 8 stools and an all- 
male clientele. 

The modern diner, gleaming and 
spotless with chrome steel and terrazzo 
tile, is not even a close relative. Its cui- 
sine may include a baked alaska as well 
as hamburger; its customers will vary 
from sport-shirted tourists to hungry 
soldiers and tuxedo-clad millionaires. 


‘Home, James.’ On an average day, 
three customers a day drive up in chauf- 
feured limousines to the New Ideal Diner 
in Aberdeen, Md. (pop. 2,944). It’s a 
regular stop, too, for Maryland’s Gov- 
ernor Theodore McKeldin, traveling on 
U.S. 40. 

Such customers, of course, are frost- 
ing on the profit cake. The real virtue of 
an air-conditioned, table-and-stool diner 
like the New Ideal is that it attracts 
everybody. 

“We used to have a restaurant,” says 
Steve Karas, 37, co-owner of the New 
Ideal with his uncle, Pete Mikes, “but 
we sold it to buy this diner. A lot of 
people hesitate to eat in a restaurant. 








Pathfinder 
Pretty but confining. Its co-owners work 10 to 12 hours a day, seven days a week. 


They don’t know the prices. They’re not 
sure they're dressed right. And they fear 
slow service. 

“In a diner, they’re at home in any 
kind of clothes, know they'll get fast 
service and reasonable prices. And they 
aren t embarrassed to order just coffee.” 

Actually, coffee sales (1,500 cups a 
day) constitute about 10% of Karas’s 
business. In addition, there are the usual 
short orders, plus a daily choice of 40 
complete dinners ranging from Yankee 
pot roast (95¢) to New York cut sirloin 
steak ($2.25). 

The New Ideal seats 102 and is com- 
posed of two basic units joined together: 
one for the front dining area, the other 
containing a kitchen, tiled rest rooms, 
and the owners’ mahogany-paneled 
office. Nearly 80 feet long and 34 feet 
wide, the diner cost $105,000 at the 
factory. Trucking it in added another 
$4,000. The foundation, air-conditioning 
unit, furnace, wiring and _ plumbing 
brought the total to $170,000. 

Forty days after delivery (in four 
sections, one to a truck), the diner was 
ready for business. 

If at any time a new highway should 
take business away, the New Ideal won't 
be stranded long: It can move to a better 
location again by truck. 

Louis F. Camardella. president of 
Jerry O'Mahony Inc., recommends that 
newcomers start with a smaller diner. 
He has models costing as little as $36,500 
(a 34-seat job). 


Protocol & Pancakes. “Not only 
is experience unnecessary,” said Camar- 
della, last week, “but we actually prefer 
men without it. A man with restaurant 
background has a lot to unlearn.”” Camar- 
della has made good diner operators out 
of a hardwareman, a minor league base- 
ball player, even a retired diplomat. 

O’Mahony people will help you pick 
a location, estimate your gross over three 
years (sometimes within $1,000), send 
an expert to help you during the first 
hectic weeks. The company even handles 
financing: You pay only 25% down. 

Today, the nation has some 6,000 
diners, doing a $520 million annual busi- 
ness. But most are concentrated in the 
East, largely because diner manufactur- 
ers are concentrated near New York and 
shipping is expensive. 

To lick this bottleneck, O’Mahony 
this week purchased a new St. Louis 
plant, will use it to assemble diners for 
the Midwest. Incidentally, Camardella 
confidently expects. it will also shape 
promising careers for a number of am- 
bitious young men. 

—Donatp S. STROETZEL 
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You Can’t Know Until 


You Try It! Only the few who try it can appreciate the 
thrill of skimming the water on skis. But 
there’s one thrill that everyone can enjoy — 


the feeling you get behind the wheel of a 





Dual-Range* Pontiac. Why not drive one 
3 ~ y 
yourself? It’s a wonderful way to learn how 


really spectacular driving can be. 


DRIVE A Wonderful vew 
Pontiac 


IT’S A SPECTACULAR DUAL-RANGE PERFORMER! 


. ort. - 
*Optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and 
trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ALONG MAIN STREET 


This ‘Drive-in’ is portable 


Are there towns in your area 
which are too small for regular movie 
theaters? Maybe they could support a 
“rolling drive-in.” John Rohr, a thea- 
ter operator in Pine River, Minn. (pop. 
574), shows movies once or twice a 
week at four Minnesota hamlets within 
a 26-mile radius. At each he has a 
graded location, a drive-in tower, per- 
manent electrical installations. His 
projector and sandwich-and-pop bar, 
however, move from town to town in a 
16-foot trailer. Two generators are 
mounted in his pick-up truck. Hooking 
up takes only 10 to 15 minutes. 

Super Eggs. Eggs are eggs, but 
Frank Mapes, a merchant in Russell, 
Kan. (pop. 6,471), manages to make 
his a little more salable with a copy- 
righted device: He labels each carton 
“Top Grade Egg Producers of Amer- 
ica, Russell, Kan.,” prints under it 
the farmer’s name, address, size and 
weight of the eggs and the date they 
were gathered. 


Club 


Too much paper. One pet meth- 
od for clubs to raise money—collec- 
tion of waste paper—is drying up. The 
old-newspaper price the Salvation 
Army receives in New York, for ex- 
ample, recently dropped from $35 to 
$9 a ton, less than handling costs in 
some instances. 

Weed-Killer. Rotary Interna- 
tional reports a needling device for 
making your neighbor clear his un- 
tidy lot. You simply put a “No hunt- 
ing” sign amidst the weeds. This 
brought prompt weed-cutting when 
tried in Rockport, Ind. (pop. 2,489). 


Town 


Vote by Machine. Does your 
community still afford costly, sloppy 
elections? Perhaps you should pur- 
chase voting machines. A recent sur- 
vey of 20 Wisconsin cities using them 
showed that none would go back to 
the old ballot box. All found they 
saved time; none thought the ma- 
chines expensive or found it difficult to 
instruct voters in their use. In Fond du 
Lac (pop. 29,936), the machines 
eliminated 42 ballot-clerk jobs. Even 
little Greendale (pop. 2,752) was able 
to cut its election costs from $101 to 
$41.50. 

Rural Slum-clearance. Does 
your town have slums—dilapidated 


Here are ideas others 


have used successfully. 
Can they help you? 





buildings here and there, shacks in 
the outskirts? Is anybody doing any- 
thing to clean up these insanitary, un- 
sightly dwellings? In Arlington Coun- 
ty, Va., builders, architects, real es- 
tate men and engineers are develop- 
ing an approach which might work 
in your town. First, a citizens com- 
mittee pressures local officials to rig- 
idly enforce sanitation, zoning and 
“blight” ordinances. Next, to put low- 


a Pathfinder 
Old newspapers. Collecting them 
won't yield enough. (SEE: Too much) 


income groups in better homes, local 
businessmen buy stock in a limited- 
dividend corporation which builds low- 
cost apartments and_ rehabilitates 
slumlike dwellings. Millions have been 
raised for this purpose in Arlington. 
It’s a good investment, does the job 
cheaper and more practically than 
public housing could. 

Child “Labor.” Kids like to dig 
almost as much as they like to swim. 
Davisboro, Ga. (pop. 533), capitalized 

_on both traits to build a community 
swimming pool. The @hildren, with 
picks and shovels, dug the hole for the 
pool; adults put up the needed cash. 

Softer Playgrounds. If skinned 
knees are a constant hazard on your 
playgrounds, better look into the new 
“soft” playground surfaces. Shavings 
are being used; so is sand. Increasing- 
ly popular are fibrous bituminous mix- 
tures, and blacktop mixtures contain- 
ing pellets of rubber. Goodyear has a 
new “playground rubber.” 








A network show— 
after 27 years 


In 1922, when an ex-British Navy 
wireless operator named John B. Gam- 
bling joined station WOR, a radio en- 
gineer was a jack-of-all trades. It was 
a routine emergency, one morning in 
1925, when Gambling rushed to the 
microphone to count “1-2-3-4” in place 
of the missing announcer of the morning 
exercise show. 

Gambling inherited the show, the 
publicity-hungry beauties who came to do 
exercises in the studio, an orchestra— 
and a chance to palm off on a sleepy 
audience what he calls “the corniest jokes 
in radio,” punctuated every 15 minutes by 
a cuckoo-whistle time signal. 

In the mid-Thirties morning exer- 
cises disappeared from most stations 
(including WOR, now New York key 
station of the Mutual network) but 
Rambling With Gambling and Gam- 
bling’s Musical Clock still fill up most 
of WOR’s 6-8 a.m. spot. The same music 
and the same jokes wake an estimated 
million listeners from Maine to Vir- 
ginia—WOR’s extreme range—including 
a mob of kids. (Gambling is official “No 
school today” announcer when the weath- 
er is bad; a special code known only to 
principals foils pranksters. ) 

WOR brags that John B. has the 
“most loyal audience in radio.” This 
month the official premiere of the John 
B. Gambling Club (Mutual, -3-4 p.m. 
EDT) put him on the network (more 
than 500 stations) as a sort of super- 
disk jockey, aided by his son John A. 
The recorded music is “middlebrow— 
no boogie-woogie and no opera, either.” 
The old 1925 jokes now stretch coast 
to coast, and, says Gambling, “It may 
be old-fashioned radio, but a lot of 
people seem to find it soothing.” 





Gambling & beauties, 1925. The old 
jokes outlasted “hands on hips, 1-2-3-4.” 
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The House that Jack Built 





(AND ALMOST EVERYTHING HE PUT IN IT) 


Without coal there would be nothing made of steel in 
Jack’s house. No refrigerator, no vacuum cleaner, no 
washing machine—for every ton of steel uses a ton of 
coal in the making. Without coal Jack would be lucky 
to have any electricity to run his lights and appliances— 
the vast majority of America’s utilities generate elec- 
tricity with coal. Indeed, almost all of today’s great 
variety of fine products—including the very cement and 
brick that go into Jack’s house—are manufactured with 
heat and power supplied by coal! 


That’s why it’s good to know America’s coal resources 
are large enough to last for centuries—that America’s 
5,000 privately managed and competitive coal com- 
panies are the most efficient in the world! 
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FOR ECONOMY ame AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 


_a factory—to heat a home, a hospital or any other 


building? Then you should consider these important 
ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

vy Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

sy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vw Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

vy Dependable supply assures price stability! 


vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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feel rested 


Why put up with the dull, weary 
feeling of tired eyes—when Murine 
brings such fast relief? Just two drops 
in each eye, and—in seconds—your 
precious eyes awake to cool refresh- 
ment. Use Murine as often as you 
wish. Its seven tested ingredients 
cleanse and soothe your eyes as 
gently as a tear. So keep Murine 
handy, because Murine makes 

your eyes feel good! 


MURINE 


for your eyes 


DO YOU NEED 
Extra Money? 


Men and women every- 
where are earning extra 
money in their spare 
time. They find taking 
subscriptions for PATH- 
FINDER is pleasant and 
easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much 
you can earn in a few 
hours. Mail this coupon 
today to get complete in- 
formation with no obli- 
gation. 





| PATHFINDER 

Department KU-3, Business Offices 

| 230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia5, Pa, 
| Please send ccemplete details of your money- 
| making subscription plan. : 

POUND 0-0. 0:6.0.0:0.06 000 606000000066000000008 eee 
| Street and 

| CORNET. a ccosccccccesvecsscsocsecesoesbes . 
Weis: c Ubes0+cbees ne ae woccccesoce 
, DING 2 a:.0ch ee dc ctinseae bee das 0d0es cwabawes 
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“ 


. As a last resort, | have an- 
other fund raising method to sug- 


pss 
gest: 


“Look, Aunt Maggie, save some 
of your life story until next Sun- 


day.” 





A churchman with a sense of humor 


An Episcopal priest demonstrates that laughter 


need not conflict with religion 


There’s only one serious chord in 
Fun in Church (Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Flemington, N.J., and Trenton 
Printing Co., Inc.: 50¢). That’s the ex- 
planation of the title. 

The preface says it might have be- 
longed to “a book which the mother of a 
former editor of the Church News often 
threatened to write but which, somehow, 
never became a reality. It will serve 
then to recall a gallant soul whose zeal 
for the Faith ever embraced a sense of 
humor. .. .” 

The Rev. Henry C. Beck, Calvary’s 
dynamic rector, is the former editor of the 
Church News. His mother, says Father 
Beck, “seemed to feel that if God is as 
perfect as we know He is, then He must 
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“I wonder if the competitive spirit 
among the cake-bakers isn’t get- 
ting a little out of hand...” 





have a well-developed sense of humor.” 

Beck knows the tastes of the general 
public as well as he does those of his 
rural parishioners, many of whom drive 
15 miles each way to church. During 
more than 20 years before his ordina- 
tion, he worked for the Camden Courier- 
Post, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
and PATHFINDER, wrote four south Jersey 
histories and half a dozen detective 
novels, and headed the Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 

Art by Wire. While editing the 
Church News, monthly news magazine of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, he used car- 
toons as a regular feature. For the artist 
he chose W. Bolte Gibson, whom he had 
known in newspaper days. Editor Beck 


“Yeah; go ahead and give it to the 
parish rummage sale. I doubt if 
styles ever go back to that!” 
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“I do adore your sermons. They’re 
so nice and loud!” 





and artist Gibson talked over their ideas 
on the telephone: Gibson was a polio 
victim and worked at his Audubon, 
N.J., home. 

Most of the parishioners liked the 
cartoons, but several priests thought they 
were sacrilegious and one or two lay- 
men canceled their subscriptions. But 
Father Beck was unperturbed. 

“IT have always denied the belief,” 
he explains, “that nothing in the churches 
should ever be lampooned. There is a 
time to be dignified and there is a time 
to let go.” 

When Father Beck suggested that 
the cartoons be made into a book, Gib- 
son agreed and supplied a dozen new 


ones. The 60-page, pocket-size booklet- 


pokes gentle fun at churchgoers and 
their ministers. It’s available for sale at 
church bazaars this fall and several New 
Jersey book stores are stocking it. 

Father Beck’s advice to his own 
and other congregations: Worship God 
with increasing devotion, but also “have 
fun in church.” 


“This is a Church call . . 
need not be returned. Now | will 
tell you what I have come here 


. and it 


” 


OP is 
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reads the 23rd Psalm so beauti- 


fully...” 


“What happened in the Fiery 

Furnace? What was Nebuchad- 

nezzar up to? Don’t miss next 

week’s amazing episode of our 

thrill-packed serial. Same time, 
same pulpit!” 





“Being a practical businessman, 

1 consider my Church member- 

ship just like personal fire insur- 
ance !” 
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Gente cnet Perk, 


Zymenol 


Laxative Is 


SAFE 


for Your 
Whole Family 


HB Recommended 

by many doctors. 
Easy to take .. . easy on 
systems. 


Effectively promotes natural 
regularity . . . fights laxa- 
tive habit. 

B Sugar-free . . . non-habit 
forming. 

HB Good for all ages. 

Contains healthful brewers 

yeast—no “hurry-up” cathar- 

tics. 

Aren’t these good reasons 

to keep Zymenol on hand? 

Order depend- 

able Zymenol 

from your 
druggist — 
economy size, 

. $1.25. 


Look for 








If you’d rather have handy 
tablets or tasty granules, 
ask for Zymelose. If con- - 
stipation still persists, con- 
sult your doctor. 


Write Dept. P-8 for helpful circulars. 
OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO. INC. Waukesha, Wis. 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


The way 
thousands of 


physicians 


and dentists NS ; 
recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you hove 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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The voice of the caller 


‘Bowlegged gent and cross-eyed maid’ 


swing around as the hoedown’s played 


The full-page ad offered panta- 
lettes “just like something out of Grand- 
mother’s trunk.” 

It swamped the manufacturer with 
orders. Women everywhere jumped at 
the chance to buy long cotton under- 
drawers like Grandma used to wear. 

Why? Square dancing. 

The current country-wide revival of 
the old-time fiddled dances, says a Na- 
tional Recreation Association spokesman, 
is probably the second greatest social 
phenomenon of our times. (The first: in- 
creased participation by older people in 
community recreation activities. ) 

In Lynwood, Calif., sixth-grade 
youngsters come to school an hour early 
just so they can square dance. A jambo- 
ree in Salt Lake City drew 14,000 per- 
sons; one in El Paso, Tex., saw dancing 
from breakfast to midnight, and summer- 
time evening square dances on New 
York’s Central Park Mall consistently 
pull bigger crowds than regular dances. 

But the growing interest isn’t con- 
‘fined to the big cities. A street dance in 
Bethany, Ill. (pop. 700), drew 1,000 peo- 
ple. Pratt, Kan., held a festival that at- 
tracted dancers from 27 nearby com- 
munities, each with a square dance club. 
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Benkelman, Neb., is a square dance cen- 
ter covering five counties in three states. 

Square dancing even has spread 
abroad. U.S. servicemen in Yokosuka and 
Osaka have taught it to the Japanese. 
England’s Queen Elizabeth and her hus- 
band Philip (then Prince and Princess) 
were introduced to square dancing when 
they visited Canada. Now Americans in 
London are being besieged by their Brit- 
ish friends to teach the figures; the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. has made special 
records for the royal couple’s use in 
Buckingham Palace, and the Lord Mayor 
of London himself has called a square 
dance in his official residence. 

One square dancing magazine esti- 
mates that 30 million Americans are 
square dancing. Nobody knows for sure. 
A tremendous lot of it is uncountable— 
done in basements to records. Five years 
ago good square dance records were 
scarce; today there are six companies 
devoted exclusively to their production. 

A Los Angeles management engi- 
neering consultant sold out a successful 
business to concentrate on what had been 
a hobby of square dance calling. He 
made two records to help him instruct 
beginners. So many people asked for 
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Better than pills. Folks who like to 
dance and businessmen who like to call- 

what’s the secret of square dancing’s 
healthy and highly contagious fun? 


copies that two years ago he went into 
the record business. Now his Windsor 
Records is the nation’s biggest producer 
of square dance platters. 

Nation’s Business estimates that 
square dancing has become a _ million- 
dollar industry in books, records, instruc- 
tions, information and clothes. A Cali- 
fornia lawyer’s wife who made her own 
square dance dress was pestered with so 
many “where'd you get it?”s that she be- 
gan a dressmaking business in an aban- 
doned restaurant building. Her “Kathy’s 
Cottons” now fills mail orders from all 
over the U.S. and supplies Western 
dresses for film studios. 

Is it a fad? Will it die out like mah- 
jongg and miniature golf? Those closest 
to this colorful folk dance—where four 
couples form a square and go through 
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figures to a caller’s instructions—say no. 

Square dancing is as old as the pro- 
verbial hills—it can be traced back to a 
four-sided Greek card game. The heyday 
of French court life turned it into a 
quadrille which our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers brought over to this country. The 
social dance of westward-moving pio- 
neers, it took on the flavor of the cattle 
country and the Spanish border and 
became truly American. 

The old quadrille had a dancing master 
or “prompter” who keyed the dancers 
through a series of figures. His calls were 
sedately simple: “Allemande left, grand 
right and left.” Today’s caller does it 
with patter: “Allemande left with the old 
left hand and a right to your honey for 
a right and left grand.” 


Not so Nosey. There are tens of 
thousands of callers today. Some are pro- 
fessionals who earn their living teaching 
and calling. But most are businessmen 
who do it as a hobby. One of Washing- 
ton’s top callers is an important railroad 
attorney. A jet fighter test pilot flies from 
New York to Florida to call. Letter car- 
rier, drug salesman, camera manufac- 
turer, dance hall owner, landscape gar- 
dener, hatter—name your profession and 
you can find a caller who does it. All of 
them, however, chant their patter with 
an understandable clearness instead of 
the nasal twang unintelligible to any- 
body except the relatives and neighbors 
of the old-time caller in rural areas. 
There square dancing was kept alive 
surviving the rise of movies and other 
blows that killed it off in the cities. 

A decade or two ago a handful of 
enthusiasts started its revival. Since then 
it has grown in chain-letter fashion. To- 
day there are more participants than 
before. Even the normal summer 
lull has been shattered by the biggest 
number of square dance institutes and 
camps ever held—gatherings where vaca- 
tioners go mainly to learn square dance 
teaching and calling. This week there 
were six in full swing, including the Colo- 
rado Springs school of Dr. Lloyd (Pap- 
py) Shaw, credited by many with being 
the father of square dancing’s revival. 

Why has square dancing caught on 
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No age or social bars. Queens as well as kids are swept up in a fiddled revival. 


so? Every person will give you a differ- 
ent, personal answer. Its frequent chang- 
ing of partners makes the shyest wall- 
flower dance with everybody and keeps 
the aggressive type from hogging the 
most desirable guy or gal. It’s loaded 
with social equality and informality— 
no one can be a stuffed shirt with a caller 
hollering: “All four couples promenade, 
bow-legged gent and cross-eyed maid.” 

It is simple enough for the rankest 
beginner to learn in a few minutes and 
yet challenging enough to keep the hot- 
test addict going forever. 

It is inexpensive entertainment and 
healthy fun. The Chicasha (Okla.) Star 
editorialized: Square dancing “may be 
better than socialized medicine for what 
ails us. . . . Folks can’t be sick if they 
are happy, and-we have yet to find a 
square dance crowd that wasn’t happy.” 

It appeals to all age groups, forces 
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people to forget their worries, gives them 
a chance to wear colorful clothes, and 
above all—as one caller has put it—“it’s 
so horribly democratic.” 

“People have to co-operate in work- 
ing out the figures of a square to have 
fun,” adds Bob Osgood, editor of Sets in 
Order, a square dance magazine started 
four years ago and now the biggest in 
the business. “And co-operation is the 
essence of democracy.” 

He tells of one California community 
where the country club set wouldn’t 
speak to the white collar group, who in 
turn wouldn’t have anything to do with 
people across the tracks. Square dancing 
hit town and threw groups together. The 
spirit that developed carried over into 
other community activities. “It was,” 
commented the local newspaper, “the 
most remarkable thing that has ever hit 
this 6l-year-old town.”—JuLes BILLARD 
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For modern living and eiving 


New things on the market today for you, 


the house, your family and friends 


Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. Blackboard chair desk will 
keep the stay-at-home small fry busy as 
the first graders trot off to school next 
month. Blackboard slate tilts for easy 
drawing and lettering; reversed it’s a 
lunch table. Steel frame and tray top of 
smooth baked enamel; seat is wrinkle 
finish. Stands 18” high with seat 9” from 
floor. $9.95. 


B. Fruit or flowers spilling out of | 
this cornucopia, emblem of abundance, 
add .a festive touch any season of the 








year. Natural color willow reed, it’s 13” 
overa]] with 6” opening. $1.95. 


C. Orange skins come off slick as 
a whistle with this peeler imported from 
France. Slip one in every lunch box, 
fruit tray or cutlery drawer, it works in 
one eighth of the time that fingers take, 








yet saves all the essential meaty solids. 
Nickel-plated on brass, it costs $1. 


D. Fall outfit for Fido is a new 
self-winding leash. It lets him out to a 
distance of five feet and rewinds auto- 
matically when he comes closer to-you. 
Pocket size plastic holder, with washable 
leash costs $2.50. 


Give your lodge-goer a necktie with 
his fraternal insignia woven into the pure 
silk fabric. Backgrounds come in wine, 
blue or brown for Kiwanians, Shriners, 
Elks, Moose. Eagles, Odd Fellows and 
Knights of Pythias. $2.95. 
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styled and built by 


Friedman, ° Shek, division 


here’s why. ee The JOHN C. RoBeErts shoe 
is made by the world’s largest shoemakers. 


That’s why it is unsurpassed by any shoe 


anywhere for value. We welcome 
comparison, based upon quality, 
craftsmanship, fine leather, fit, 
comfort, style and long wear. 
Visit the JoHn C. ROBERTS 
dealer listed in your 
classified directory, 
or write to us for 


his name. 


““Legion”’ 
Style 64288 






International Shoe Company « Saint Louis * World’s Largest Shoemakers 
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The biggest little man in baseball 
is pitcher Bobby Shantz 


The Athletics’ ‘fifth fielder’ shoots for 30 


The big “30” that Bobby Shantz 
lugs around on the back of his Philadel- 
phia Athletics’ uniform may be prophetic. 

With season’s end seven weeks and 
more than 45 games away, Shantz has 
20 expertly pitched victories to his credit. 
If baseball’s halfpint can hold to that 
sizzling pace he may become the first 
pitcher to win 30 games since Dizzy 
Dean for the St. Louis Cards in 1934. 

The kicker in the Bobby Shantz 
story is not that he is the best pitcher in 
the business with an earned run average 
of 1.67. What tickles baseball fans is his 
size, or lack of it. A few weeks ago, be- 
fore a game in Philadelphia, they put him 
on the scales, like a blue ribbon steer at 
a livestock show. “Jumbo,” as his team- 
mates call him, weighed 13914 pounds 
and the top of*his head was only 5 feet, 
614 inches above the pitching rubber. 

Little guys sometimes make good in 
the outfield or in the infield. But good 
pitchers run to beef and the best gen- 
erally have the build of a player a foot- 
ball coach likes to use on the line. You 
could go down the list of 20-game winners 
since the days of Christy Mathewson 
and it would be hard to find a pitcher 
within 30 pounds of Shantz’s weight. 
And to find a halfpint as good as he is 
you would have to go back to Dickie 
Kerr of the 1919 Chicago White Sox. 


10-Man Team. In some respects 
Shantz’s size gives him a decided advan- 
tage over heavier, slower pitchers. They 
say that when he is on the mound the 
Athletics have a fifth infielder. 

Shantz is foxier than a Philadelphia 
lawyer. He employs a four-pitch reper- 
toire to bamboozle .300 hitters and make 
them look like .190 bushers. He has an 
adequate fast ball, a knuckler, a corking 
curve and a maddening change of pace. 

It was the knuckler that changed 
Shantz from a so-so pitcher to one of the 
game’s best. He put that into his bag of 
tricks in mid-season last year, finished 
with 18 victories for a sixth-place club. 
This year he has allowed only 41 runs 





Shantz fires away. This is the way the little left-hander turns back batters with the four tricks in his bag of pitches. 
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United Press 
Victory smile. Bobby Shantz sets sail ... 





and 153 hits in 211*innings. He has 
pitched 22 complete games in 24 starts. 
His winning percentage is .833. 

Robert Clayton Shantz was born at 
Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 26, 1925. That same 
week a great lefthander, Robert Mose 
Grove, bought from Jack Dunn’s Balti- 
more Orioles for the then fabulous sum 
of $100;600, was rounding out his first 
season with the A’s. 

Shantz’s father was a semipro play- 
er of sorts and he had Bobby chucking a 
ball around long before he ever trudged 
off to school. As a youngster Bobby 
played a left-handed second base for a 
church’ team and centerfield at high 
school. After graduation he tried sandlot 
ball, became a pitcher when his manager 
discovered that Shantz had a built-in 
curve. 

Finally, after scout after scout from 
the big leagues had turned Shantz down 
because he was too small, the A’s de- 
cided to take a chance, signed him to a 
contract for their Western League farm 
club at Lincoln, Neb., at $300 a month. 
All it cost the A’s was Shantz’s trolley 
fare. When you consider that Frank Lane 
of the Chicago White Sox has offered 
$350,000 for Shantz, it makes him one of 
the biggest bargains in baseball history. 

In 1949, after an 18-7 season at Lin- 
coln, Shantz hooked on with the A’s. In 
May he pitched nine innings of no-hit 
ball in relief for his first big league 
victory. He was as modest about that as 
he is about his achievements this year. He 
credits his success to his catcher, Joe 
Astroth, and luck. 


Supersonic Grove. It is only nat- 
ural that sports writers compare Shante 
with another Athletic great, Lefty Grove, 
who won 300 games during his 17 seasons , 
with the A’s and the Boston Red Sox. 
Jimmy Dykes, who played third base be- 
hind Grove, considers the comparison un- 
fair. “Grove pitched in a different era,” 
he says. “With no one on base he was 
faster, and when in a.real jam he was 
supersonic.” : 

Fans across the nation are pulling 
for the $12,000-a-season Shantz to be- 
come baseball’s biggest man. And none is 
pulling harder than Lefty Grove. “Sure, 
I hope he breaks my record [31 wins, 4 
losses in 1931 for a percentage of .886],” 
said Grove. “I broke some one else’s, 


didn’t I?” 





nited Press, Wide World 
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To the finest bidder. The sign “For Sale” behind the N&M’s old engine came down 


ENTIRE TOWN of 
NAHMA. MICH. 


Miracle in Michigan’s Indian country: 


didn’t become a ghost town 


Why Nahma 


For a place that was well on the 
way toward becoming another lumber- 
mill ghost town, Nahma, on Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula, has perked up aston- 
ishingly. 

All around Nahma today are the 
sights and sounds of life: renovated 
frame houses agleam with fresh white 
paint, new stocks of goods at the general 
store, the rhythmic rap of the carpenter’s 
hammer, the cries of playing children. 

Nahma, whose population declined 

from 700 to about 450, owes its about- 
face to Charles E. Good, a man with a 
heart, and Warren P. Miller, a man with 
a vision. Good wanted Nahma to live; 
Miller, who plans to transform it into a 
model industrial-recreational community, 
is doing his utmost to make it live. 
, Thirteen months ago, Nahma, if not 
quite dead, was dying. After 70 rich 
years, the big red mill of the Bay de 
Noquet Co. sawed its last log as its ‘whis- 
tle moaned Nahma’s requiem. 

The company owned Nahma, kit and 
caboodle. There was no other industry. 

Because there was nothing else to 
do, families began pulling out, their 
household treasures piled high on trucks, 
their memories of happier times welling 
up in farewell talk and tears. 


Inevitable. Long ago, Good, the 
president of the Bay de Noquet Co., had 
known what was coming. It was an old 
story: Prodigal nature couldn’t keep up 
with prodigal man. After more than a 
century, the usable pine and hemlock, 
birch and beech, maple and elm, ravaged 
by generations of lumberjacks, had all 
but vanished from the region. Good’s 
company was cutting its last holdings— 
after having gone through 200,000 acres 
—on the shores of Lake Superior and 
trucking the logs 100 miles to Nahma, 
located on the shore of Big Bay de Noc, 
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an arm of northern Lake Michigan. 

Good loved Nahma, obstinately cling- 
ing to the hope that it could survive. For 
$250,000 which he said was 10% of its 
real worth, he offered to sell the whole 
town: 102 houses, hotel, hospital, store, 
$100,000 community center, nine-hole golf 


course, great curving beach, 4,300 acres 


of forest, the five-mile Nahma & Northern 
Railroad (known in the rough old days 
as the Whisky & Northern). 

There was a string attached: The 
buyer would have to set up a suitable 
industry to provide for the people. 

Perhaps 300 inquiries came in after 
the “For Sale” sign went up in the spring 


of 1951. Various offers were rejected. The . 


exodus from Nahma quickened. 


Lake Michigan 


when Good (left) and Miller got together. 





The sign came down in September. 
Miller, president of the American Play- 
ground Device Co., makers of swings and 
slides, of Anderson, Ind., had looked at 
Nahma and envisioned the possibilities: 
plant expansion, with people of “superier 
skills” at hand; a summer resort, with 
pike, trout, perch and bass for the fisher- 















WISCONSI 


Oshkosh 


Today and tomorrow. There is room for work and play in plans for the new Nahma. 
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man at the front door; a fall and winter 
paradise, with duck, grouse and deer for 
the hunter at the back door. Most of all, 
he said, there was “the challenge of fine, 
humanitarian plans and hopes for 
Nahma.” He accepted the challenge. 
American bought Nahma. 

American put employables to work 
fixing houses, bolstering beaches against 
lake storms, clearing the Sturgeon River 
of “deadheads” (submerged logs) for 
canoeists. Later there would be work on 
the new plant—and then in it. And Amer- 
ican hoped to get one or two other firms 
to Nahma. 

Nahma’s people were thrilled. Said 
Mrs. David Phalen: “We've lived here 27 
years, raised six children here, Nahma is 
home—and will remain home.” Husky, 
amiable Doug Mercier, a master me- 
chanic who had been in Nahma since 





Small fry. John Cowell’s catch at the 
old sawmill looks big to son Harvey. 


the golden days of the great river drives 
when the pine came down on the spring 
flood, hadn’t known where to go. Now he 
doesn’t have to go—there is work for him. 

There is work also for Ambrose 
Beaver, a Chippewa, whose wife plaits 
baskets in the sun outside the weather- 
beaten house where Beaver was born. 
Several Indian families, whose ancestors 
roamed the peninsula—region of Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha—live on Nahma’s 
fringes. (““Nahma” is the Indian name for 
sturgeon, a fish that, like the community, 
is staging a comeback in the area.) 


Up in Smoke. Pioneers set up a 
sawmill in the 1840s, pronounced the 
place as if spelled Nay-ma. That has 
stuck. When a second mill burned, the 
owners didn’t think remaining timber 
justified rebuilding. But the Bay de 
Noquet Co. moved in—in 188l1—and 
took out 2 billion boardfeet. Once 20 
ships waited loading at the wharves. 

Gone are the old days—the high 
whine of the saws, the nose-tickling smell 
of fresh-cut pine, the pungency of burn- 
ing wood, the winter camp, the roar of the 
logs down the rollways, the wham of 
dynamite blasting out the key logs in the 
jams, the mackinawed Paul Bunyans, 
spoiling for fun and fight. 

The new days have come. And over 
all of Nahma, snatched from oblivion, is 
an air of expectancy.—Harry D. Wout 
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Did you say skip bath ? 


Yes, it’s wonderful news for dog and man! Sergeant’s amazing new 
liquid SKIP-BATH gets your dog shining clean, in mere minutes— 
without bathing! Just pour on, rub in, wipe dry. Leaves him clean, 
piney-fresh, and flea-free too. Just one of Sergeant’s famous Dog 
Care Products—for almost every dog care need, from worms, and 
ticks, to ear troubles and lack of vitamins. All products veterinarian- 
tested. Trusted by dog owners for 77 years. FREE: Enter- 
taining, easy-to-read Sergeant’s Dog Book—finest of its 
kind on dog care, feeding, training. At drug or pet count- 
ers—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-9, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care » products 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS EDUCATIONAL Booklets 
on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
.. - Offered FREE 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 

IN RURAL ACTIVITIES 

Guidance in setting up rural projects 
such as metal and wood- working, 
sewing and home economics classes. 





















MAKE all the MONEY 


YOU WANT — FAST! 





Make up to $4.00 a pair 
selling exclusive Cushion Shoes 
New 3-Sole style sensation! 2 Full 


sole, heel-to-toe cushion, arch su 
port. Fast sellers in dress, wo 
sport shoes. ONLY Cushioned Para: 
troop ‘Boot. Big spare time income. No’experience 
| or investment needed. Samples to producers, 
| FREE Write NOW for FREE Outfit. 


| OUTFIT PARAGON SHOE CO., 743 Columbus Ave., Besten, Mass. 


Leather soles, hand hammered tap [] FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. 


[| PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
FOR COUNTRY LIVING 
A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 


[] RURAL RADIO LISTENING 

A study of program preferences in 
rural areas; analyzing ‘‘commercials,” 
listening time and ownership, 


Check free booklets desired. 
Mail with name and address to 


RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


A non-profit organization 


Room 501, 150 Nassav St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


CAR CLOCKS REPAIRED! 


Expert re service on all types of car 
locks. Easy to remove from car—only 

2 or 3 screws. Full year guarantee. 
Charge includes all parts and clean- 
ing. Enclose $5.00 and we pay pos 
sf of or, p3.e0 plus postage, C.O.D. 
y servi 


m 


Glass, metal, cello- 
.» phane and plastics, 
“to name a few, can 
be marked clearly 
and easily with a Listo. 
It’s America’s ‘‘Pocket 
Marking System."’ 
At all Stationery, 
Drug and 
Variety Stores 
BLACK GREEN BLUE 
6 covors { Shown fed YELLOW 
Extra sleeve in every package of leads 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 





























CAR CLOck FERVICE Ce 


611 Adams St Toledo 4; Ohio 
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Inside Stalin’s labor network: How a man 


who calls himself ‘John Steuben’ plans 


Red strike strategy here 


Women call him “cute.” He’s 
chunky, standing a little over five feet. He 
has fine features, expressive blue eyes, 
wavy brown hair. He’s quick to smile 
and quick to joke. 

Men, too, admit John Steuben is 
cute—"cunning and calculating.” To him, 
America is indeed the land of oppor- 
tunity. Steuben, born 44 years ago in The 
Ukraine, has climbed up through the 
ranks to the top. He wields power and 
influence—in the Red labor machine. 

Steuben operates in secrecy. How- 
ever, investigators say that, as head of the 
machine, he has the job of fomenting 
strikes to halt U.S. defense production. 

Steuben got his start in 1933 when 
Communist leader William Z. Foster 
made him a union organizer in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Only four years later, he won 
the cheers of the party elite for his lead- 
ership in Ohio’s Mahoning Valley area 
during the violent Little Steel strike. 

Steuben went on to broaden his ex- 
perience in the labor underground. He 
was understudy to Bronislaw (Bill) Geb- 
ert (now an international Red labor 
leader) who organized party cells in al- 
most every U.S. industrial center. After 
World War II, he served as a secretary 
of a New York local of the AFL Hotel 
Front Service Employes Union. 

In his climb Steuben did not neglect 
scholarship. He is the author of Strike 


Strategy, a manual for turning strikes 
into class warfare. The book, published 
in 1950, predicts that the feared Red 
weapon, the general strike, will become 
“the predominant factor in all major 
strikes.” 

In August 1950 Steuben became edi- 
tor of the Red magazine March of Labor, 
166 West Washington St., Chicago. It is 
from this “guide for action among pro- 
gressive unionists” that, reports say, he 
directs the Communist labor machine. 
Steuben had arrived. He was an Ameri- 
can success story. 

The machine works under a directive 
from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The directive calls for infiltra- 
tion of defense industries and agitation 
for strikes based on the ever-popular de- 
mand for wage increases. 

Besides several front groups, the ma- 
chine includes seven pro-Red unions with 
a total membership of 400,000. The 
unions were kicked out of the CIO in 
1949-50 for following the Commie line. 
Among them are the powerful United 
Electrical Workers and Harry Bridges’ 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 


Undermined Unions. Core of the 
machine is the underground apparatus of 
skilled, fanatical experts in class warfare. 
Proudly Steuben reports: “Communists 


Wide World 


Explosive. American Reds fan tense strike situations into violence and bloodshed. 
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United Press 


John Steuben. His job, investigators 


. say, is to cripple defense production. 


work and act as a unit in trade unions 
and follow party instructions to the 
letter.” 

At the party convention in 1950, 
Henry Winston, then organization secre- 
tary, said the underground had 831 clubs 
in industrial shops. He supplied these 
figures: 5,700 members in food proc- 
essing; 4,200 in auto and aviation; 3,800 
in electrical and machine manufacturing; 
3,100 in steel production and fabrication; 
1,900 in mining, and 1,700 in rubber, 


“chemical and oil industries. 


Steuben holds that CIO expulsions 
“did not seriously weaken the progressive 
forces within the right-led unions. In 
many, they are even stronger.” 

CIO leaders, worried over recent Red 
gains in their unions, have started an- 
other drive against them. William Green, 
head of the American Federation of La- 
bor, aims regular blasts at Red intrigues. 


Counterattack. Alarmed Congres- 
sional committees are taking action. In- 
vestigations into Communist penetration 
of defense industries are being made by 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and the Senate Labor Committee. 

But the machine moves ahead. As 
“patterns for our work,” Steuben cites 
two recent strikes. In one, a minor dis- 
pute over payment of bonus rates resulted 
in the loss of 100,000 tons of defense 
steel. In an auto plant, a demand for 
company-furnished coveralls flowered 
into a three-day strike by 34,000 workers. 

Steuben is smug and _ confident: 
“There’s a new wind ablowing o’er this 
land . . . something like the militancy of 
the early days-of the CIO .. . and it’s 
blowing in our direction.” 
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Join the celebration! 
Listen to your Mutual Station during the first annual 


‘Man on the Farm Week” 


» AUGUST 17 TO 23, 1952 








MAN ON THE FARM'‘S famous entertainers 
broadcast every Saturday noon from the 

big barn on the Ful-O-Pep Feed Research Farm, ' 
Libertyville, Ill. Comedian “Reggie” Cross, 
songstress Ann Andrews, announcer Jim 
Campbell, emcee “Chuck” Acree, are shown 

in the back row. Organist Porter mo 


and singer George Menard, in front. 


in 


Farm, industry and government leaders 
salute the American Farmer 


MAN ON THE FARM, America’s favorite farm radio show, joins the 550 Mutual 
radio stations in a nation-wide tribute to the farm family. Special programs and features 
are planned during the first annual MAN ON THE FARM WEEK, August 17 to 23, 


to highlight the economic and cultural contributions of farmers everywhere. 


John Stuart, Chairman of the Board of Directors of The Quaker Oats Company, 
sponsors of MAN ON THE FARM for 15 years, says: “Our company, proud of its long 
record of working closely with agriculture, salutes the men and women 


on farms all over America.” 


Keep tuned to Mutual for this outstanding event... and for many others throughout 
the year. Remember . . . Mutual's “Mister Plus” is your symbol 


of extra listening pleasure! 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SysTEM 
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Wide World 


You can fly and still 


keep your feet on the ground 


Model plane enthusiasm keeps on growing 


“Flying saucers” aren't the only 
phenomena in U.S. skies this summer. 

Model airplanes, distinguished by a 
rasping whine, not unlike a_ petulant 
hornet, have become familiar to earth- 
bound citizens in every state. One of the 
hottest hobbies going, the model plane, 
currently engages the attention of be- 
tween 2 million and 3 million Americans. 
In 1946 aeromodeling enthusiasts bought 
$11 million worth of balsa wood, model 
kits, “dope,” tiny combustion engines and 
the other makings of models. This year 
sales may set a new altitude record—an 
estimated $23 million, according to the 
Model Industries Association. 

Model planes are not new. A 10-foot 
British steam-driven model lumbered 
through a 40-yard flight as early as 1848. 
But only in recent years have model 
planes come into their own. Given consid- 
erable impetus by the Lindbergh flight 
across the Atlantic in 1927, interest nev- 
ertheless slacked off for a few years un- 
til it was demonstrated the average hob- 
byist could build a plane that would real- 


ly fly. 
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The sport has soared steadily up- 
ward ever since, promoted by the Acad- 
emy of Model Aeronautics (the U.S. 
governing body) as a constructive pas- 
time for air-minded youth. Possibly half 
the “balsa bugs” in the U.S. are over 
voting age—and many of them women. 


The Crowd Roars. Nor is the lure 
of model aviation confined to those who 
build and fly the craft. Big crowds are 
common at the hundreds of meets held 
annually in the U.S. At the National Capi- 
tal Model Air Meet in Washington, an 
estimated 100,000 turned out. In June 
the largest New York sports crowd of 
the year (200,000) watched the Seventh 
Annual Mirror Model Flying Fair on 
Long Island. 

This week Detroit was preparing for 
500 contest finalists and an expected 200.- 
000 spectators at the six-day annual In- 
ternational Model Plane Contest—the 
“world series” of the sport. 

The Plymouth Motor Corp., sponsors 
of this meet, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
the National Exchange Club and other 








Model fans. Building and flying is a family affair 
for the William Johnkes (left) of Uniondale, N.Y. 


*RC” model. It’s maneuvered with a 








Wide World 
radio unit. 





USAI 
Control line model. They ve been flown at 162 mph. 


groups have been partly responsible 
for the boom in model aviation by hold- 
ing contests and awarding prizes. An- 
other attraction for the aeromodeler is the 
hobby’s cost: He can start with a 
powered craft for $10; the average hob- 
byist has invested less than $35 in his 
equipment. 

Three out of four enthusiasts build 
“free flight” endurance models which 
the motor (either a midget internal-com- 
bustion engine or twisted rubber strands) 
carries the craft aloft, after which air 
currents keep it there. The fourth, chiefly 


VAS. 
ga 


in cramped city areas, flies a gas-pow- 
ered “control line” model, guiding it in 


a circle around him with a pair of slim 
wires, 50 to 70 feet long. 


And Now Helicopters. Consider- 
ing their diminutive proportions, the lat- 
ter have achieved incredible speeds 
(162.53 mph for gas models, 157.69 mph 
for jets). But recently other contest 
events have been added to speed and 
endurance flights to make the sport even 
more interesting. Among them: acro- 
batic flying. radio-controlled flying (“RC” 
fans have been assigned their own fre- 
quency), “dogfighting.” balloon-breaking 
and simulated carrier-deck landings. Cur- 
rently planned is an event featuring scale 
model helicopters. 

Most of the present popularity of 
model aviation, say enthusiasts, can be 
laid to its dual nature: The challenge of 
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building a plane and the thrill of seeing 
it fly. Bryton Barron, a State Department 
treaty analyst and an official of the AMA 
who has been flying models with his en- 
tire family for more than ten years, sums 
up: 

“If you can take a bundle of sticks, 
covering material and a stubborn little 
motor and transform them into some- 
thing that will roar into the sky, you’ve 
got a real sense of achievement.” 


wai 
*> Who wants to 
Risk Paint Failure 


What people said TO SAVE PENNIES? 





This is a delicate subject, but it is 


a fact that certain of the prayers sound- | Nobody ever heard of a paint failure due to Gum Turpentine << Xan 

ids Ge tea poor Ponape as “h  —the oldest and most dependable paint thinner in the World. ‘econ? 

Murrow, CBS news commentator, review- | Yet, Gum Turpentine costs less than 2c out of the paint job 
— 


ing the politicel. conventions. dollar. Now, isn’t it downright foolish to risk paint 


The right of people to know about failure with turpentine substitutes that may cost 
their own government is being obstructed : 9 
at local, state*and Federal levels.—J. R. a few pennies less! 


Wiggins, managing editor, Washington Insist upon Gum Turpentine— 

rae. | the best paint insurance money can buy. 
I feel that communism is the biggest | Use it to thin oil paints, enamels 

fraud of the present century and has led | and varnishes. Also to clean paint 


to the destruction of more people than : 
anything else in the present era. I think brushes ... furniture, floors and 
woodwork. 


communism will be destroyed .. . because | 
it crushes the individual.—Dr. Bella V. | 
Dodd, onetime Communist Party official, | AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS 
after being baptized a Catholic by Bishop ASSOCIATION 

SAI Fulton J. Sheen. General Offices : VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 

rh. 














It is natural for me to go looking 


for the young artists of your country; + 
ye 

wherever I am, I am the youngest man ft f | 
id young eee AS a Gi rom eee : 


in the orchestra.—Tullio Serafin, 73-year- 


old Italian conductor, preparing to tour - . 
he the U.S. a copy of the next news packed issue of PATHFINDER 
aS- o 
re Every one of us .. . is obliged to | would like my friends listed below to receive—at ‘no cost—the next 
- co-operate and to act because, believe me, issue of PATHFINDER as a gift from me. 


the question is whether Europe will re- 















































" main Christian or whether Europe will = . 

_ turn pagan.—West German Chancellor | haiti “4 ae ee z Stet 

we Kurt Adenauer. 
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IT maxes PHOLES 
10 MAKE A PUNCTURE 





® Anything that punctures your 
tube must go through your casing. 
You have the tube repaired, but 
what do you do about the FIRST 
hole ... the one in the casing? Never 
neglect it! 

Punctures in casings—even small 
ones—suck up dirt and moisture, 
cause rot, result in blowouts, waste 
thousands of tire miles. In these days 
of having to make tire mileage 
stretch, it’s important to you to get 
all the tire service you can. 

It takes TWO holes to make a 
puncture ... always have BOTH 
repaired. 





® Your Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer 
has the finest tire repair materials... 
equipment . . . and “know how.” 
Take your tire troubles to him and 
be in dependable hands. 

It’s smart to get periodic tire 
checks. Have your Bowes Dealer 
inspect your tires thoroughly “inside 
and out.”” When he finds trouble he 
will fix it and give you many added 
tire miles ... and SAFETY. 

Drive in where you see the Bowes 
Emblem for Safe Tire Service .. . 
battery cables... oil filter cartridges 
.-. fan belts... hose... spark 
plugs and other accessories . .°. for 
“smoother motoring.” 


BOWES "SEAL FAST” CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Why is relative humidity as well 
as temperature given in weather re- 
ports? What combination of these 
causes discomfort in hot weather? 

A. Relative humidity is the amount 
of water vapor in the air compared with 
the maximum that could be contained at 
that temperature. On a muggy day, the 
relative humidity ranges from 60% to 
80%. 

Relative humidity is the second most 
important factor in climate. High humid- 
ity makes high temperatures harder to 
bear because it slows the evaporation of 
body perspiration, an important aspect 
of the human cooling system. The com- 
bination of extremely high temperature 
with low humidity (as in certain desert 
regions) is endurable. Dry air, even 
though hot, accelerates evaporation from 
the skin and makes the temperature easier 
to bear. 

In Climate and the Energy of Na- 
tions, S. F. Markham points out that in 
still air, any temperature over 76° is un- 
comfortable unless the humidity is very 
low; if the humidity is more than 80%, 
a temperature over 70° is unpleasant. (In 
any case, of course, a breeze aids evapora- 
tion and makes the sufferer feel better.) 

Government policy permits early dis- 
missal of employes from certain hard-to- 
cool buildings when temperature reaches 
95° and relative humidity 55%, or the 
equivalent. 


How is the Speaker of the House' 
of Representatives selected? 

A. The Constitution says only: “The 
House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers. . . .” 

The Speaker, executive head of the 
House as well as a political figure, is 
chosen by caucus of the majority party 
from among its members, then is formally 
elected by the entire House. In making 
a choice, the caucus considers lengthsof 
service, experience, ability, the political 
situation, etc. 

A popular Speaker is usually re- 
elected by succeeding Congresses as long 
as his party remains in power. 


When was the law passed excus- 
ing conscientious objectors from 
service in the armed forces? Has it 
been tested in the Supreme Court? 
How is the sincerity of a C.O. deter- 
mined? 

A. The present draft act (1951) 
which amends and extends the 1948 Se- 
lective Service law, defines conscientious 
objectors. A local draft board can assign 
a C.O. to 24 months at a civilian job con- 





tributing to national health, safety or in- 
terest, if he is conscientiously opposed to 
any kind of military service, such as 
medical or other noncombatant duty. (He 
would get the job’s prevailing wage). Re- 
fusal to comply could mean up to five 
years in jail, up to $10,000 in fines. 

The Supreme Court in 1918 ruled 
unanimously and clearly that the World 
War I draft act (which also included 
C.O. provisions) was constitutional. Val- 
idity of subsequent draft legislation has 
not been challenged before the court. 

The local draft board passes on the 
sincerity of a C.O. if it can. If in doubt, 
it may ask the help of the state appeal 
board. In that case a Department of Jus- 
tice examiner holds a hearing and advises 
the appeal board. 


The new immigration quotas as- 
sign the USSR a yearly total of 2,697 
persons, while such a friendly nation 
as Australia is limited to 100. Why 
are so many Soviet citizens allowed 
to enter the country? 

A. They are not. The Russian quota 
is not used by Soviet citizens, but by per- 
sons of Russian origin who are refugees 
or who have lived for years outside the 
Soviet Union. They must pass the rigid 
screening to which all aliens are subject, 
including investigation for totalitarian 
affi'iations. Citizens of the Soviet Union, 
therefore, wouldn’t be able to qualify. A 
prospective immigrant regardless of 
where born, must enter subject to the 
quota of the area of original nationality 
of either parent. 

The recently passed McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration Act, which has stiffened 
the country’s law against entrance of 
aliens found dangerous to national se- 
curity, also retains the national origins 
system of quotas, based on ratios of for- 
eign-born to United States population in 
1920. Opponents called this unfair, 
wanted to base quotas on 1950 popula- 
tion, 


The expression “not worth a 
continental” refers to the depreci- 
ated currency of the Revolutionary 
War. How far did it dip in value and 
at what rate was it finally redeemed? 

A. Continental currency consisted of 
bills and credit issued by the Continental 
Congress and also by the states to help 
finance the Revolution. Between 1775 and 
1779, Congress authorized issues worth 
$241 million, the states $209 million. 

By November 1779, in relation to 
gold and silver this currency had depre- 
ciated to 3814 to 1; that is, $1 in gold 
would buy $38.50 in bills. By January 
1781 the ratio was 100 to 1. (Flour sold 
in Boston during this time for $1,575 a 
barrel.) In May of that year it was 
nearly valueless and ceased to circulate. 
Later these bills were bought up by spec- 
ulators at prices ranging from 400 to 1 
down +o 1,000 to 1. 

Under the Funding Act of 1790, the 
Continental issues were accepted on the 
purchase of U.S. bonds at the rate of 100 
to 1. 
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EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSerPOULTICE 





Would you like a copy of 
this picture in Full Color? 


The Cowboy picture, illustrating 
the message opposite page 50, is by 
Fred Ludekens, one of America’s 
foremost painters of the Western 
scene. 

We know many PATHFINDER 
readers will want to frame copies so 
we have prepared a limited supply 
of special enlarged prints (201%” x 
16”) in full color of the picture, 
without text or printed matter. 

They’re just right for framing 
and will look fine on your wall. They 
make mighty nice and economical 
gifts, too. Youll want to give them 
to several of your friends. 

Special low prices for the big full 
color enlargements are 50 cents 
each, additional copies mailed in 
the same tube 30 cents each—prices 
include postage. Mail your order 
today: Address—Cowboy Picture, 
Pathfinder Magazine, West Wash- 
ington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Thwarted by warts? 
So are doctors 


There are a dozen kinds of warts— 
and at least ten dozen ways of getting 
rid of them. 

But, writes Dr. Lester Hollander of 
Pittsburgh in the medical magazine GP, 
treatment is a confusing record of “bril- 
liant successes and dismal failures.” 

Pregnant women get one kind of 
wart, bald-headed men another. Kids get 
a still different type on their hands that, 
says Dr. Hollander, “annoy the parents 
more than the patient.” For each there’s 
a preferred remedy, but no assurance it 
will work in every case or keep the wart 
from coming back. That holds, he adds, 
whether it’s electric needles, freezing 
with dry ice, surgery, chemicals, wart 
extracts, vitamin A, or “even mumbo 
jumbo—the latter being endorsed by 
some .. . experts.” 

His reassuring note: “In spite of 
statements that chronic irritation may 
induce malignant changes [in a wart], 
this does not really happen.” 


e e “Television neck”—stiffness and 
discomfort caused by poor sitting pos- 


> Wide World 
Civilized ill. One-sided “television neck” 
plagues husbands and wives. 


ture—is the latest ailment to beset TV 
viewers. Husbands get it on one side, 
wives on the other, reports Dr. William 
Kaufman, Bridgeport, Conn., specialist. 


e @ Poisonings from the cleaning 
fluid carbon tetrachloride are on the -in- 
crease, says the Archives of Industrial 
Hygiene and Occupational Medicine. In- 
haling the fumes or getting it on your 
skin, it adds, can be especially toxic to 
alcoholics, undernourished persons, or 
those with heart, lung or kidney ailments. 


ee A new drug, called W-483 by 
Massachusetts General Hospital doctors, 
has proved helpful in a test on patients 
with Parkinson’s disease—the “shaking 
palsy” that often affects older people. 











says drilling superintendent 





G. D. Murray of H. L. Rowley, Inc., drilling 
contractors of Shreveport, La., used to drive 
1200 miles a week between rigs. “! spent most 
of my time driving. That’s why | learned to fly. 
Took my first lesson a year ago and was 
amazed how easy it was to learn. | now over- 
age better than 2000 miles a week in our new 
Piper Pacer and I've tripled the amount of 
time | spend on the job ot the rigs. Our Piper 
certainly is a paying proposition."’ 

Hundreds of business men and farmers soy 
the same thing of their Pipers. Many new feo- 
tures in the new, fast fodr-passenger Piper 
planes make flying easier, more economical, 
more practical than ever before. You or your 
company could profit, too, with a Piper. For 
handsome brochure write Dept. 8-S. 


it’s portable! 
Weighs 6'/2 ' 

_— ‘99% 
e@ Guaranteed plus 


@ Visible Adding Dials 
e For Executives. Professional Men, Stores 


Booklet! 
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Fiery cracks between the toes? 
Look tonight! 





Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
When open cracks like this appear it means 
that Athlete’s Foot can strike. 





Absorbine Jr. helps inhibit growth of all the 
infecting Athlete’s Foot fungi it can reach. 





ATHLETE'S FOO 
calls for 
FAST ACTION 


Athlete’s Foot can be serious— 
but Absorbine Jr. takes care of 
your misery, fast 


@ When hot summertime footwork 
causes feet to perspire and tiny 
cracks to appear between the toes, 
Athlete’s Foot fungi can get you in 
torment, even “lay you up.” 

So don’t take chances—get quick 
relief with Absorbine Jr., the No. 1 
Athlete’s Foot preparation! 

Absorbine Jr. kills all the fungi of 
Athlete’s Foot it can contact. It 
helps heal open cracks and prevent 
reinfection. But be sure to get after 
Athlete’s Foot before it becomes 
serious. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. At all 
drug counters. W. F. YOUNG, INC., 

Good Houscheoping 


Springfield, Mass. 
& 
$245 aoveanseo WS 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING 


ABSORBINE JR. 


America’s original relief for Athlete’s Foot 
... and the favorite today! 











Get after Athlete’s Foot symp- 
toms early! That’s the time 
Absorbine Jr. helps clear them 
up fastest. Then you’ll have a 
supply to take care of muscular 
aches and pains, minor sun- 
burn, nonpoisonous insect bites. 






Taunt OR, tthunp a 


2 Guaranteed by > 
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Fifty-Fifty 


Southern Democrats vote the ticket— 
After northern Demos pick it! 
—S. Omar Barker 


It’s strange that Truman spent over 
$5 million to remodel the White House, 
unless he expects to visit there a lot dur- 
ing the next four years. 

. . 7. 

We spend money like water in Eu- 
rope and all we seem to get for it is the 
reputation of being all wet. 

e ” 

Pre-election time: The season of ex- 

cess prophets. 


Kissing Casualty 


There once was a hamlet 
Tiny and fair, 
Political candidates 
Held rallies there. 
Oh, sad was the fate 
Of Susabelle Brown, 
She was the only 
Small baby in town! 
—Helen G. Sutin 


When it comes to Olympic ¢ham- 
pions, the Greeks had a word for it, but 
decathlon winner Mathias will do in any 
language! 

2 . + 

Kefauver can save that cap for any 
deserving Democrat left out in the cold 
this November. 

. e . 

Each of the parties now has a ticket. 
Only one ticket, however, will be hon- 
ored at the door of the White House. 


o 7 * 
The GOP is counting on Ike not 
only to be first in war, first in peace, but 
also first in the heart of Texas. 





Burr Shafer for Pathfinder 


“Let's start a rumor!” 


Looks like the only contribution some 
candidates could make to a_ political 
bandwagon was a smooth tongue. 

. . 

Some labor leaders seemed unaware 
that the Veep, like another Kentucky 
product, improves with age. 

° . . 

Those flying disks we’ve been seeing 
were just those super-sized convention 
buttons that the delegates were throwing 
away. 


Quips 


Probably nothing else ever seemed 
so interesting to some delegates as get- 
ting home from the convention and find- 
ing out what they had done.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

2 e e 

A jet that flies at twice the swift- 
ness of sound begins to approach the 
speed of rumor.—Buffalo Evening News. 

° * e 

Some are of the opinion that rather 
widespread current drought conditions 
are caused by atomic explosions, but we 
believe they are due to a lack of rain.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Don King for Pathfinder 


“Granted the men might be careless about the cleanliness of their hands, but to say 


the bombs are germ-laden . 


” 
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e Neither do nearly half the families of America, those 
who live in what we call the Country-Side market—in the 
Main Street towns and on the farms that surround them. 
These families, farm and non-farm, have a great deal in 
common, socially, politically and economically. Together 


they form a great market for the things industry sells. 


e For 75 years, FARM JOURNAL has devoted itself to the 
interests of farm families—is the largest selling farm 
publication in the country. Conceived as a magazine for 
farm families interested in a richer life as well as a better 
living, FARM JOURNAL has more than circulation leader- 
ship. It has earned and won the confidence and affection 
of millions whose opinions count most. It is indeed one 
of the truly great magazines of today. 

e A few years ago FARM JOURNAL purchased PATHFINDER, 
realizing that no farm magazine alone could meet and 


serve the special interests of all the important people in 


,.. be doesn’t ride the 5:15 






this economy, farm and non-farm. Now, twice each 
month, to a nation-wide audience of families who are 
looking for ideas, PATHFINDER brings news and views of 
products and people, business and government. No other 


magazine of comparable character majors in this market. 


e Together, FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER form an 
unbeatable combination for influencing and selling four 
million of the best families in America’s most important 


market-place. 


Aaa \cTarn 


PUBLISHER 


Farm Journal, Inc. 


Washington Square 
Phila, 5, Pa. 














See why , 
LUCKIES TASTE / 


See for yourself why 
Luckies taste 
so CLEAN and FRESH 
and MILD! 


Strip the paper from a Lucky by care- 
fully tearing down the seam from end 
to end. Make sure it’s from a newly 
opened pack and that you don’t dig 
into or disturb the tobacco. Lay the 
cigarette down on a flat surface and 
gently lift out the tobacco. Then com- 
pare it with a cigarette made by any 
other manufacturer. 





You'll see Lucky Strike doesn’t fall 
apart, but remains a perfect cylinder 
of fresh, clean tobacco—round, firm, 
fully packed. And note how free 
Luckies are from air spaces or “hot 
spots” that smoke harsh and dry— 
from annoying loose ends. That’s why 
Luckies always smoke smoothly— 
give you that fresh, mild, clean taste. 





You've seen that Luckies are made 
better—to taste better. Now light up 
a Lucky. You can taste the difference! 
For Lucky Strike means fine tobacco— 
long strands of fresh, clean, good- 
tasting tobacco in the cigarette that’s 
made better—to taste better! So, make 


your next carton—Lucky Strike! Yes, 


Be Happy—Go Lucky—today! 


Be Happy- GO Lucky! 


PRODUCT OF 


Ane ucan SobaceoCompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 








